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THE CENSORSHIP OF INDECENT 
PUBLICATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 





K. A. R. HORN * 





* Assistant Librarian, Canterbury University College; holds General Training 
Certificate, and attended Library School in 1948. 


THERE ARE THREE GENERALLY RECOGNIZED grounds for censorship— 
sedition, blasphemy, and indecency. This article deals with the application 
in New Zealand of the third type. This censorship is applied at two 
points—at the point of entry into the country under the Customs Act 
1913, and at the point of publication (using the word in its legal sense) 
under the Indecent Publications Act 1910. Here we deal with the latter 
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act first, as this will enable us to fit the New Zealand law into its English 
background. 

From the time of Chaucer until the death of Smollett, English 
literature had been quite as free-spoken as any other; then it suddenly 
became the most respectful of the young person’s blush that the world 
has known. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, pornographic 
material, which had hitherto achieved little notice, began to be exploited 
for financial gain, and against this exploitation there was established in 
1802 the Society for the Suppression of Vice. This was the first of several 
societies, each one extending the field of its predecessors. The increasing 
attempts at organized suppression of obscene material led to agitations 
for legal restrictions on its publication and sale, and in 1857 Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell sponsored and had adopted the Obscene Publications 
Act. The text of this Act would today be regarded as very reasonable; 
its purpose was the suppression of pornography. In introducing the Act, 
Lord Campbell said: 


‘the measure was intended to apply exclusively to works written with the 
single purpose of corrupting the morals of youth, and of a nature calculated 
to shock the common feelings of decency in any well-regulated mind. . . 
He was ready to make what was indictable under the present law a test 
of obscenity.’ 


THE COCKBURN JUDGMENT 


But the Act did not define obscenity. This was done eleven years 
later by Lord Campbell’s successor, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 
Giving judgment in the case of R v. Hicklin, under Lord Campbell’s 
Act, he said: 


* The test of obscenity is this—whether the tendency of the matter charged 

as obscene is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such 

a influences, and into whose hands a publication of this sort may 

all. 
Lord Cockburn further stated that publication occurred if communication 
to one person had taken place. This all means that if there is one 
libidinous person in a community, and if a work which might fall into 
his hands would tend to corrupt him, then that work is obscene. Under 
this opinion, the dictionary is just as obscene as the Bible. 

But worse still, this judgment became a precedent; and it so widened 
the meaning of the term obscenity that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the literature of England suffered a number of attacks 
from crusaders who invoked it in their attempts to keep English 
literature unobjectionable. The passages to which objection was taken 
seem mostly to be quite innocuous today, but it was in vain that book- 
sellers or publishers quoted more objectionable passages from the Bible 
or the classics; they were almost always convicted, and suffered fines 
or imprisonment. 


THE NEW ZEALAND INDECENT PUBLICATIONS ACT 


It is refreshing to turn from this sorry story to the New Zealand 
Indecent Publications Act 1910, which prohibits the publication of all 
indecent material. This Act contains the following clause: 


*5. In determining whether any document or other matter is indecent 
within the meaning of the Act, the Magistrate shall take into consideration 
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not merely the nature of that document or material itself, but also the 
nature and circumstances of the act done by the defendant with respect 
thereto, and the purpose with which the act was done, and the literary, 
scientific, or artistic importance of the document or matter; and no 
document shall be held to be indecent unless, having regard to these and 
all other considerations, the magistrate is of opinion that the act of the 
defendant was of an immoral or mischievous tendency.’* 


This seems liberal enough. But it was not enough to free us from 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s influence. In 1917 the proprietor of a 
picture shop in Auckland was charged with displaying in his shop window 
a copy of Giorgione’s picture ‘ The Sleeping Venus.’ For the prosecution 
it was stated that defendant had displayed the picture in a prominent 
place in his shop window, and many people’s attention had been caught 
by it, and that, in so doing, defendant had offended against Section 3 
of the Act, in that his purpose had been to draw attention to the picture 
as indecent. Further, it was stated, the tendency of the picture was, 
to modern eyes, to provoke thoughts of indecency. In support of this 
Sergeant McCarthy gave evidence of having seen a group of youths and 
girls outside the shop, pointing to the picture and giggling at it. Counsel 
for the defence contended that the picture was a reproduction of a famous 
master and not indecent, and that it would be acceptable in an Art 
Gallery. Defendant was convicted and fined. 

He appealed.+ In the appeal, counsel for the respondent invoked the 
Cockburn judgment. Dismissing the appeal, the Judge said that the 
appellant displayed the picture in order ‘ by its nudity to attract the 
attention of passers-by, though not to corrupt their morals . . . [this] 
was of an immoral or mischievous tendency.’ The judgment nowhere 
quotes the Cockburn judgment, but surely attracting the attention of 


passers-by to a nude without the intention of corrupting their morals 


can be called indecent only if indecency is defined as Lord Cockburn 
wished it to be. 


THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO 


The Cockburn judgment was finally rejected for New Zealand by 
the judgment of Mr Justice Blair in the case of Sumpter v. Stevenson. t{ 
This was an appeal from a conviction under Section 3 of the Act. 
Sumpter had been convicted on a charge that ‘ on October 14, 1938, he 
did deliver by way of hire to one T. J. Hughes an indecent document, 
to wit, a book entitled the Decameron of Boccaccio.’ 

The appellant was one of the three principals in the London Book 
Club. The book had been obtained from the Wellesley Street branch, 
at which there were about six thousand subscribers. Of these, approxi- 
mately a quarter preferred the heavier class of reading. A charge of 
threepence or sixpence a book was made, the higher fee being for the 
heavier type, in which class the Decameron was included. There was no 
restriction on the age of members, but there were no members below 
sixteen years old. The book had been taken out at random by a police 
constable who had been an ordinary member of the club for about four 


* Public Acts of N.Z. 1908-1931 (Reprint). Vol. 2, p.348. 
¢t Clarkson v. McCarthy. N.Z.L.R. 1917, p.624. 

t N.Z.L.R. 1939, p.446. 
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months. He had not heard of it before taking it out to read. It had not 
been specially displayed on the shelves. When he had read it, he referred 
it to his superior officer. 

Professor Sewell, of Auckland University College, gave evidence 
about the Decameron, its literary merit, its place in literature, its 
importance, and its censorability. He pointed out that the type of mind 
which turns to Boccaccio for indulgence might also turn to Shakespeare 
or the dictionary. He referred to Boccaccio’s own plea—‘ these stories, 
like everything else, can both harm and profit, according to the disposition 
of the listener.’ 

The Judge read the article on Boccaccio in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and the book itself, and concurred with Professor Sewell’s opinion that 
there is in the book an entire lack of vulgarity of diction. He said that 
the book had been placed in the higher priced section, and not advertised. 
Its literary merit was undeniable. Before the conviction, the club had had 
no requests to bespeak the book; since the conviction, they had been 
besieged with such requests. The younger members of the library 
definitely did not patronize the sixpenny section. The case would be 
different if the appellant had advertised the book as indecent, but this 
he had not done. The judgment of Lord Cockburn had been greatly 
relied upon by the Crown; in that case the court had not accepted the 
contention that innocence of motive on the defendant's part was a defence. 
The trend of modern decisions established that the definition in Hicklin’s 
case (the Cockburn judgment) must be read with the qualification that 
the intention behind the publication is material. This was a matter of 
statutory rule in New Zealand under Section 5 of the Act. Not only must 
the matter be indecent, but the circumstances of publication must bring 
the indecent element somewhat to the forefront. For example, placing 
a medical work on obstetrics open in a shop window was a very different 
act from keeping it on the shelves for professional buyers. Finally, the 
Judge said, Section 5 expressly required consideration of purpose, and 
therefore the Cockburn judgment had no application in New Zealand, 
* because our statute makes the intention of the doer of the act an 
essential factor. It is not the purpose of the purchaser, but of the seller, 
that must be considered.” The appeal was allowed. 


CENSORSHIP AT POINT OF ENTRY 


It seems now that anybody who is charged with publishing an 
indecent document in New Zealand will be tried under a liberal law 
liberally interpreted. But censorship under the Indecent Publications 
Act represents only a very small fraction of the censorship that goes on 
in New Zealand. Most of the books circulating in the country have been 
imported; so we have another point at which censorship can be imposed. 
And it is imposed there. Section 46 of the Customs Act 1913, prohibits 
the importation of ‘all indecent documents within the meaning of the 
Indecent Publications Act 1910, and all other indecent or obscene 
articles.* Although this Act provokes most of the censorship that is 
done in the country, there is not much to write about it—no interesting 
cases, no enlightened judgments. The censorship works smoothly and 
silently. The person trying to import a book either fails to receive the 


* Public Acts of N.Z. 1908-1931. (Reprint) Vol. 7, p.184. 
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book and hears nothing about it, or is informed that he may not take de- 


red livery of it, as the Customs Department objects to its importation. 
Apart from any general objections that may be urged against censor- 
nce ship, this Act and its application are open to several objections. In the 
_its first place, the burden falls upon the importer of books and not upon 
_ the author or publisher. In the second place, the decision as to what is 


: indecent lies with and officer of a fiscal department. The Act empowers 
1€S, ‘any Officer’ of the Department to search for and impound prohibited 
imports. Thirdly, although there may be an appeal from this Officer’s 
judgment, it is an appeal to the special favour of the Minister and not 


ca, to the Courts. Finally, until recently there has been no list of banned 
hat publications available, nor any account of the system upon which entry 
hat is refused, apart from the provisions of the Act. It is generally agreed 
ed. that free publication of such a list would be harmful; but it is now a 
nad matter for satisfaction that the list can be consulted by appropriate 
oa people under adequate safeguards. 
hn WHO IS COMPETENT TO DECIDE? 
tly If we must have censorship on grounds of indecency, an important 
the question is who shall decide whether a document is indecent. Certainly 
ce. not an officer of the Customs Department. Perhaps we should have 
in’s a special censor of books as we have of films. But it is the verdict of 
hat history that the censor’s work soon spoils him for his job. Always forced 
of to look out for obscenity, he becomes super-sensitive, and tends to detect 
ast indecency where a normal man would not. It has been suggested by 
ing some, including Mr W. J. Scott, writing in the Southern Cross, 18th May 
ing 1946, that a board of censors would lessen this danger. But again the 
ent history of the various Vice Societies shows how such a body tends to 
the widen its interests and become more and more concerned with matters 
sad outside its proper field. ; 
nd, Another question is at what point censorship should be applied. 
an Should we prevent indecent material from entering the country, or 
ler, should we let it in, and hold the owner responsible for any misuse of it? 


Or another question—how can we reduce the present inconsistencies 

between the Customs regulations and practice and the working of the 

Indecent Publications Act, especially in the two matters of securing some 

uniformity of definition of indecency and of safeguarding the rights 
an of appeal? 


bits A WORTHY INSTITUTION 


The Auckland Examiner, 11th February, 1860, after reporting the 
Annual Meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute, states, ‘In a place like 
: Auckland, a mechanics institute should, we think, be more appreciated 
_ than it is. The opportunities for mental cultivation it affords are great. 
— A good library, the principal papers, a well lighted and comfortable 
room and periodical lectures for the moderate charge of 5s. a quarter 
are no mean recommendation, and we would strongly advise our readers, 
es ecially those whose evenings are disengaged, to join without delay.’ 
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DIRT SEEKERS & MIND 
MOULDERS 


Further Thoughts on Censorship 





B. G. HOOD * 





* Deputy Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. Library School, 1947. 


THE GENERAL CONCERN OF CENSORSHIP has always been the preservation 
of certain values and attitudes in society, and often (in Eire, for example*) 
the application of the censor’s authority has been extended far beyond 
limits which outside observers would consider necessary for this purpose. 
Matters affected by literary censorship have varied widely in different 
countries and communities. In totalitarian countries, emphasis is placed 
on political censorship, while in Catholic countries religious works have 
attracted the attention of censors. The Church of Rome in 1929 compiled 
and issued two bibliographies to protect Catholic readers from the 
dangers of heresy in literature. Lists of this nature were first issued in 
the sixteenth century, and have been amended and revised by subsequent 
Papal authorities. The Jndex Librorum Prohibitorum, a list of banned 
books, contained over 5,000 titles, including works of Voltaire, Spinoza, 
Kant, Luther, Walton and Berkeley. The Index Expurgatorius listed 
books which may be read by members of the Catholic faith after certain 
corrections and alterations had been made by Vatican experts. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries, censorship is focused chiefly on books 
which deal with sexual matters or incidents, and as a corollary censors 
aim to prevent the appearance in print of a number of four-letter words 
used freely by a large section of Anglo-Saxon society. The origin of the 
interest of censors in sexual matters may be traced back to St Paul and 
the early Church, when sanctions were enforced to restore stability to 
a licentious society and to suppress any ideas which might threaten 
its position. Church dogma was austere, and from it we have derived 
a code of sexual morals which has remained more or less unchanged. 
Its observance has varied considerably, however, and literature has 
reflected this variation. English literature of the Restoration period, for 
example, is noted for its salacity, while the Victorian era produced a marked 
manifestation of prudery. In the twentieth century a strong literary 
reaction, speeded by two world wars and a celebrated ruling on James 
Joyce’s Ulysses,t has set in from Victorianism. 

But certain conventions in literature are still to be observed, and 
our censorship (carried out by the Government as expressing the will 


* Books Prohibited in Eire under the Censorship of Publications Acts .. . 
Dublin, Eason & Son, 1948. For its entertainment value alone, this list is 
worth studying. 


t See Joyce, J. Ulysses. London, Lane, 1947. p.743-64. 
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of the people), if less concerned with the preservation of moral ideas, 
aims at eliminating any literature which is likely to offend our arbitrary 
standards of good taste. An anomaly still exists in our attitude towards 
the spoken and written word. The eye takes offence more readily than 
the ear, and our standards of good taste for print are more rigorous than 
for the spoken word. Norman Mailer, in The Naked and the Dead,* 
has one of his characters (a coarse-mouthed illiterate soldier whose 
language is all at gutter level) indignantly demand that the word ‘ damn’ 
be removed from a letter he is dictating to a fellow soldier. 


FROM FREUD TO KINSEY 


Since standards of taste vary considerably, what is banned as indecent 
by one generation is quite acceptable to another. A pendulum effect is 
produced, and books are often the principle agents in altering the 
standards of taste in literature. The works of Flaubert and Zola are good 
examples; the change in standards of taste over the last thirty years can 
be shown by the reception given to their’works on publication, and that 
given to the Kinsey Report, which appeared in 1948.+ Freud and Zola 
were both considered ‘ dirty’ and ‘ not fit for decent people to read.’ 
Freud’s contribution to the science of living is now accepted, and can be 
seen in his influence on every form of artistic expression. Havelock Ellis 
is another who, a generation or more ago, enriched human knowledge, 
but in many countries his works are still banned. But when the Kinsey 
Report was published last year, however, although many disagreed with 
its findings, there was no organised attempt to suppress the book. In 
spite of its purely scientific nature, its publication would have been 
considered: a mortal affront to good taste forty years ago. 

The status quo in literary taste is zealously guarded by members of the 
community whom George Ryley Scott{ calls, most appropriately, the 
Puritans. * The puritanical outlook,’ he says, * feeds upon itself, leading 
ultimately to the negation of everything which is unorthodox or icono- 
clastic; and to the reading of moral values or their absence into every 
conceivable and available idea . . . There are many grades of puritanism. 
The least harmful is that which may well be termed group puritanism, 
the brand accepted by the common herd and manifesting itself in the 
weak acceptance of conventional barriers. Here we are concerned with 
the docile servitude which gives its support rather in the form of mental 
inertia than actual effort. The more dangerous form is the puritanism 
which may be termed pathological, dependent and resulting in personal 
inhibitions, and finding an outlet in the denunciation of unorthodoxy or 
the suppression of its active expression in others . .. Every new idea is 
considered in relation to antiquated concepts, in which confirmation 
of an accepted code of morals, an orthodox ethic and a sterile asceticism © 
is the primary criterion of value.’ 

Scott later cites the case of Anthony Comstock, founder of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, whose own pathological 
condition is indicated by his favourite pastime, which ‘ consisted in 


* Mailer, N. The naked and the dead. New York, Rinehart, 1948. p.258. 


+ Kinsey, A. C., and others. Sexual behaviour in the human male. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1948. 


t Scott, G. R. Into whose hands. London, Swan, 1945. p.19. 
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reading to his cronies spicy paragraphs from books which he ‘had 
succeeded in suppressing; a complete collection of which was to be found 
in his private library.’ 

In a small, comparatively isolated country such as ours, puritanism 
seems to flourish, and our censors are likely to be affected by the pleas 
of individuals, reactionary pressure groups (including church societies), 
and political monopolists, who all have something to suppress. Against 
the efforts of the puritans can be set the efforts of artists struggling for 
the free expression of ideas. From this clash comes a modus vivendi 
favouring the puritans, because they are more numerous and much better 
organized. Neither group is satisfied, but an uneasy balance is preserved. 


THREE BARRIERS OF CENSORSHIP 


The average reader seems to know or care little, and to maintain an 
apathetic attitude towards any threat which censorship may offer to his 
liberty. He accepts what he is given to read or to choose from the shelves 
of his public library. He is prevented from acquaintance with much good 
literature by the imposition of three barriers of censorship. Society also 
seems to contain a large number of dumb liberals, who theoretically 
resent censorship, but seem unable to overcome their own inertia. 

The librarian automatically protests against book censorship, while 
at the same time he would probably agree that some measure is necessary. 
The use of Customs Acts for this purpose seems to him inappropriate and 
inept. He sees that the handling of censorship by Government officials, 
if haphazard, is comparatively enlightened in New Zealand, but he 
probably questions the power ultimately vested in the minister of Customs, 
and hence subject to the vagaries of political change. The first barrier 
of censorship is imposed by the Government, and if librarians consider 
that unjust rulings have been made, they should protest often and 
tenaciously, both as individuals and through the New Zealand Library 
Association. The recommendations of the NZLA Censorship Committee* 
have never been heeded, and it is time that the matter was again 
considered. 


BOOK BUYING POLICY 


The second barrier of censorship is exercised by the librarian himself 
in his book buying. He buys from reputable publishers only a small 
fraction of the annual output of books in the English language. In doing 
so he buys the best available and rejects books which may offend good 
taste, or which are of a low literary standard. In his selection he has, 
or should have, the experience of subject experts to guide him. There is 
fairly general agreement among librarians as to what should be rejected. 
No librarian would include in his periodical holdings a selection of pulp 
magazines, or bolster up his rental collection with the more sadistic 
works of James Hadley Chase or Darcy Glinto. But censorship should 
stop at the pornographic and the meretricious. After all, the librarian 
is not charged with the maintenance of public morals, but he has a duty 
to facilitate the flow of ideas in his community, and his success as a 
librarian should be judged on how well he does this. He should provide 


* Report of censorship committee, August, 1946. In New Zealand Libraries, 
9: 189-91 N °46. 
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on his shelves a good range of modern fiction, which, if franker and 
wider in scope than its Victorian predecessors, could seldom be charged 
with debauching or distorting reality. 

The classics of literature must also be present, although they may 
offer a challenge to our morals. General scientific works which question 
currently held theories must be available, together with books on 
abnormal psychology, primitive folk lore and sex education. Providing 
these are the work of reputable authorities there should be no question 
of their rejection. Books dealing with sexual matters for all ages and 
reading levels would do much to overcome the ignorance of a large 
number of people. Half truths and myths and lavatorial scribblings 
surround the subject of sex from school days, and the printed works 
of such authorities as Freud, Kinsey, Ellis, Sanger, Van der Velde, and 
many others, could overcome much ignorance. Well trained, professional 
librarians are needed to understand readers and their requests, and to 
provide information on a level where it can be assimilated, otherwise 
such literature could be a danger to the library and the profession of 
librarianship. Let us have open shelves, but plenty of professional 
librarians to interpret books to readers. We are still far from this state 
of library development in New Zealand. 


THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The first four sections of the Library Bill of Rights adopted by the 
American Library Association at its annual conference in Atlantic City 
in June, 1948, provide a relevant plan for liberal librarianship: 

‘1. As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information and 
enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political 
or religious views of the writer. 

‘2. There should be the fullest pyacticable provision of material 
presenting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our 
times, international, national and local; and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not be prescribed or removed 
from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

‘3. Censorship of books, urged or practised by volunteer arbiters 
of morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish 
a coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide information and enlighten- 
ment through the printed word. 

‘4. Libraries should enlist the co-operation of allied groups in the 
fields of science, of education, and of book-publishing in resisting all 
abridgement of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression 
that are the tradition and heritage of Americans.’ 


COMPLAINTS FROM READERS 


The third barrier of censorship is again raised by librarians themselves. 
Cases have occurred and will occur in our libraries where books have 
overcome the first two barriers of censorship, have been placed on 
library shelves, and have offended readers who may be puritans, those 
who closed their minds at the beginning of the century, hypersensitive, 
suffering from slight abnormality, or just offended by the ideas of ou, 
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times. Librarians are often plagued by readers who study their books 
in search of frank passages in modern fiction or esoteric sex knowledge 
in text books. Diagrams and illustrations may be taken from their 
context and bandied around with a combination of horror and furtive 
giggling. (Incidentally, librarians should insist that a part of a disputed 
book must never be judged outside its context.) Someone eventually 
gets indignant, and decides to tell the librarian that * this book shouldn’t 
be on the shelves of the library. It isn’t fit for decent people to read.’ 
The librarian examines the book, and disagrees with his informant, but 
rightly decides to put the matter before his Committee with a request 
for a policy decision, for ‘ the librarian is the adviser and the executive 
officer of the committee. They have the right to avail themselves of his 
advice but they are not compelled to follow it ... As executive officer 
he carries out the orders of his committee whether they agree with his 
advice or not.’* Members of the Committee read the book, and decide 
that the librarian is wrong; the conflict now presents itself between the 
loyalty of the librarian to his ideas and his profession, and his loyalty 
to his employers. The latter probably wins, and the book is either 
rejected from the library stock or placed on a closed shelf. The latter 
is not a happy solution. Closed shelves have a psychological allure, and 
news of their existence soon comes to the spirited adolescent, who will 
find some method of mastering it. 


WHAT TO DO 


The New Zealand Library Association could, I think, assist librarians 
considerably in such cases. A general statement of policy, similar to 
the ALA Bill of Rights, could be compiled and circulated to institutional 
members, with the request that they refer any disputed books to the 
Association. The latter would submit the problem to an ad hoc or 
standing committee of both professional and lay experts, including if 
possible some lawyer of standing. The librarian of the smallest public 
library would thus be able to invoke the best opinion in the country. 
Such a committee could also formulate protests against any unjust 
rulings by Government censors, and might go so far as to publish, on 
behalf of the Association, a pamphlet on modern fiction which could 
possibly dispel some of the misconceptions concerning it. 

The problem of censorship and immature readers is a special field 
in itself. We have recently become aware of the need for special 
librarianship of a personal nature for adolescents to guide them to the 
fields of adult literature. We do nothing to withhold from them a deluge 
of crime and western literature, of which arson, lying, bribery, blackmail 
and murder seem to be the chief ingredients. Murder is evil. Sex is not, 
and books on the subject are doubtful aphrodisiacs. My personal view 
is that nothing a library can offer in books with a sexual motif can be 
as dangerous to the nervous system of adolescents as the information 
gleaned, distorted and magnified in informal group associations, or 
derived from the prurient scribblings found in public places. 


* Savage, E. A. The librarian and his committee. London, Grafton, 19)4. 
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AMERICA SHOWS THE WAY 


Dealing with the Political Censor 





H. O. ROTH * 





* Chief of the Catalogue Section, National Library Service. Library School, 
1947. 


* BROADWAY IS NEXT ON OUR LIST after Hollywood,’ Representative 
Thomas of the House Un-American Activities Committee is quoted as 
saying, ‘ and after that—book publishing.” The Committee, as everyone 
knows, has concluded a highly successful investigation into the motion 
picture industry. Ten well known screen writers and directors were 
purged, production of several undesirable films was suspended in favour 
of more acceptable war propaganda films (the first of which is already 
screening in this country) and the legislature of California was so impressed 
with these activities that it appointed its own State Un-American 
Activities Committee to continue the good work of censorship through 
fear and defamation. 

Probably the most awful revelation of the Hollywood purge was 
provided by the mother of Miss Ginger Rogers, who told the Committee 
how her daughter had been asked to say in a motion picture, ‘ Share and 
share alike—that’s democracy! ’, which was subversive, dangerous, and 
clearly Communist propaganda. 

Said screen comedian Danny Kaye, ‘ Of course there is Red propa- 
ganda in Hollywood films. Every time the sheriff asks, “* Which way did 
the rustlers go?” the answer is, “‘ To the left’’’ ! 

It is, of course, easy to laugh at the absurdities of the Un-American 
Committee. ‘ Ten cent version of the American way of life,’ cartoonist 
David Low. called it. Few people, for instance, will believe that the 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has for 
many years been a Soviet spy. Yet the danger to America’s cultural life 
is very real. So far the Committee has not touched books, but several 
self-appointed vigilantes organizations have begun their own censorship 
of public library holdings and school text books. 

Thus local chapters of the American Legion have visited public 
libraries and demanded the removal of what they considered to be 
subversive titles. In California, the Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution attacked the Building America series of social science school 
texts, and succeeded in forcing an official state investigation. In the 
Deep South librarians have reported attempts to ban Richard Wright’s 
Black Boy, Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit and Paul Robeson’s biography, 
while north of the Mason-Dixon line the liberal weekly Nation has-been 
banned in public schools and teachers’ colleges. The works of the 
novelist Howard Fast have been banned in schools and libraries in 
New York and other states, and in Philadelphia the biggest raid in the 
history of the book trade took place when police entered more than fifty 
book shops and confiscated without search warrant nearly 2,000 volumes. 
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BEWARE OF LIBERAL THOUGHTS 


A new stage in this campaign was reached with the appointment of 
the first official board of library censors in September, 1948. In Los 
Angeles County five such censors were appointed to screen the library’s 
600,000 volumes, and all employees were required to sign a four-part 
loyalty oath. The reasons for this unprecendented step were.stated by 
one of the supervisors of the Los Angeles County Library: ‘I feel we 
should have the committee examine all books on the shelves of the public 
library due to the fact, in my mind, I am not satisfied our librarian—Mr 
Henderson—is free of those liberal thoughts that we don’t like to see 
in the mind of the head of our library.’* 

Book burnings, of course, have never been confined to Nazi Germany 
alone. Helen Haines, in an address before the alumni of the Graduate 
School of Library Science at the University of Southern California, 
pointed out that the present wave of censorship was the third such wave 
in the recent history of the United States. The first wave came soon after 
the first World War; the second, in 1940-41, was directed mainly against 
Harold Rugg’s social science text books. This latter campaign against 
‘treason in the text books’ was launched by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the American Legion, and as a result the Rugg 
books were burned in Ohio and banned in New Jersey and other states. 

The trend of the present censorship wave is towards war with Russia, 
said Helen Haines. ‘It is a trend incited and strengthened by the con- 
tinuous flow of books intensifying American fear, suspicion and hostility 
toward the Soviet Union, and by the violent anti-Soviet propaganda 
that is carried on by most of our newspapers and periodicals, by almost 
all radio commentators still broadcasting, and by nearly all our public 
leaders . . . To accept such a war as inevitable, to impel our country 
toward that acceptance by deliberate policies, is a crime against 
humanity. And we have at present a good many criminals in our midst.’ f 


REASON FIGHTS BACK 


American writers and artists are hitting back against the professional 
patriots who want to decide what America may and may not read. 
Prominent film stars and directors formed the Committee for the First 
Amendment, to protect civil liberties guaranteed by the American 
Constitution. One thousand prominent citizens (among them former 
Librarian of Congress Archibald MacLeish) formed the Committee of 
One Thousand to press for the abolition of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

The Authors’ League of America protested strongly against what it 
called * the immoderate and radically harmful form of censorship now 
being exercised on the entire profession of writing by the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities.” This ‘ censorship by defamation,’ 
said the League, ‘can affect all who deal in any way whatever with 
writing for public dissemination.” In New York, 200 men and women 
active in the arts formed a Stop Censorship Committee, which plans to 


* Berninghausen, D. K. Los Angeles Co. has censorship board. In Library 
Journal 73: 1545-6, 1563 ffi 1 °48. 


+t Haines, H. E. Balancing the books: reason enthroned. In Library Journal 
73: 149-54 F 1 °48. 
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conduct public hearings, ‘ presenting a// the evidence’ for persons con- 
sidered unjustly treated by the Thomas Committee. Local chapters are 
being set up in key cities, and the committee has already joined the fight 
over the Philadelphia raids. 

Prominent newspapers have supported these protests. * Every pen, 
every typewriter reeled under the blow,’ wrote the New Yorker with 
reference to the Hollywood purge. The Publishers’ Weekly was not slow 
to point out the contradiction between domestic practice and lip service 
to freedom of expression in the assemblies of the United Nations. It 
quoted with approval from the seven-point programme presented by the 
United States delegate to the United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information: ‘ Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought 
and expression. This shall include freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas by 
any means and regardless of frontiers.” This programme could well be 
applied to the United States, said the Publishers’ Weekly, * especially 
under the situation developed by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which has just been assured, with still larger funds, of a 
renewal of its activity.’ 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ACTS 


Librarians, in their turn, have resisted attempts at censorship and 
suppression. On the initiative of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, local Committees on Intellectual Freedom have been formed 
in several states, including California, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and the 
District of Columbia, and more are in process of formation. Librarians 
have been asked to report all incidents, so that action can be taken on 
the highest level. Much space has been devoted to this problem in library 
publications, and Civil Liberties became one of the ‘ big issues’ at last 
year’s ALA conference at Atlantic City. 

Librarians in the United States realize the complexity of the situation 
and the dangers which face the individual librarian who seeks to resist 
attempts at censorship by his library committee, or even by outside 
pressure groups. The most effective reply is usually organized action by 
the ALA as a whole through its Committee on Intellectual Freedom, and 
nation-wide publicity to small and perhaps seemingly unimportant cases 
of censorship. There is no call for martyrs in the cause of freedom, but 
neither is there any encouragement to those who would prefer to evade 
the whole issue. ‘ The library’s duty and right to provide readers with 
all points of view about current issues is in danger. Librarians cannot 
justify their existence once they weaken their belief in the rights of 
freedom of conscience and inquiry. If they wish to claim to be educators 
—as most of them do—they have an intellectual responsibility to face 
this question.’* 


WE HAVE THEM HERE 


This present wave of censorship will, no doubt, affect the quality 
of American books, just as it has already affected the quality of American 
films. In view of the dollar shortage this will hardly cause much heart- 


* Berninghausen, D. K. Book-banning and witch-hunts. In American library 
association. Bulletin 42: 204-7 My °48. 
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burning among New Zealand librarians. Of more serious concern, 
however, must be local efforts at imitating the American example. We, 
too, have seen endeavours to suppress books, and particularly school 
text books. Many will remember the controversy over Edith Moore’s 
No Friend of Democracy and over the Mainwaring books. More recently, 
we have seen the suppression of the ‘How Things Began’ series of 
broadcasts, and the ban on the Australian film Indonesia Calling because, 
unlike /ron Curtain, it offended a friendly nation. 

Freedom from political censorship is, after all, not such a very old 
feature of the New Zealand way of life. When the present Government 
came into office, Opposition members expressed concern and alarm that 
political publications from overseas were now reaching the country 
uncensored. The Right Hon. Mr Forbes, M.P., said he was surprised 
that no bar was placed on the importation of literature other than on the 
grounds of obscenity. Did that mean that the Government allowed 
subversive propaganda to come in unchecked? Mr Broadfoot, M.P., 
thought that some censorship should be exercised on literature which 
came in for the purpose of wrecking the institutions of the Dominion, 
and similar opinions were expressed by other Members. 

This debate took place eleven years ago, in November, 1937, but 
the reply given then by the Minister of Customs, the Right Hon. Mr 
Nash, is as valid now as it was at the time: ‘ The essence of democracy,’ 
said Mr Nash, * was access to knowledge . .. No one person had the right 
to determine what economic knowledge should go to someone else. 
If we were wise we would follow the British practice, with all the difficulties 
that came with it, and that was to allow the full expression of thought 
and printing of literature and its distribution. Then the common sense 
of the people would determine what was wise or other than wise.’* 

This attitude has been, in the main, consistently maintained by the 
Government, and it has been reaffirmed as recently as 1947 by Mr Nash, 
once again speaking in the debate on the estimates of the Customs 
Department. He personally, said Mr Nash, did not feel competent to 
determine what books any person ought or ought not to read. Neither 
did he know of any person who was competent to determine what another 
man should read. Only literature which tended to disturb the nervous 
system, health and character of young people should be kept out. 


NZLA’S ATTITUDE 

The New Zealand Library Association is in full agreement with this 
policy, as is evident from the report of the NZLA Censorship Committee 
of 1946, which recognizes only two justified grounds for literary 
censorship (apart from the special needs of war) : 1, To safeguard public 
morals and prevent the corruption of youth, and 2, To prevent incitement 
to violence (or subversion). Even then, the report warns against too 
sweeping an interpretation of the latter. ‘The danger is that such a 
censorship might be applied in a political sense, and we are firmly of 
opinion that there should be no censorship of opinion, whether political 
or scientific, religious or philosophical. There should be no interference 
with partisan political literature so long as it does not advocate violence.’ t 


* New Zealand. Parliament. Parliamentary debates 249: 198-200 °37. 


+ Report of censorship committee, August, 1946. In New Zealand Libraries 
9: 189-91 N “46. . 
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So far we have been fortunate. Just as we escaped the major ravages 
of war, so have we escaped the major ravages of censorship which are 
now disfiguring American cultural life. Yet we cannot afford to be 
complacent. If the Government, so far, has been wise enough to interfere 
very little, there remains the danger from self-appointed censors, assisted 
by artificially fanned newspaper campaigns. To give just one 1948 
example: a Taranaki branch of the RSA succeeded in having a Jehovah’s 
Witnesses bookstand removed from an Agricultural Show. 

You may not consider this a very serious matter, and then again 
you might. The NZLA has not considered it necessary, so far, to set up 
a special sub-committee to investigate such incidents and take suitable 
action. Neither have we thought it necessary to make Civil Liberties 
one of the * big issues’ at our annual conference. But perhaps we could 
follow the American example in one minor point, and that is to ask 
all librarians to report to NZLA all threats to freedom of inquiry which 
come to their notice. 

We are living in restless, unsettled times, times of great social up- 
heavals and almost incredible scientific advances. Everywhere the old 
order is crumbling, making way to new ideas and new discoveries, and 
the great majority of people are thoroughly bewildered by these 
developments. Frequently we hear it said that an informed public 
opinion is indispensable in a democracy, yet how often are people given 
access to a fair presentation of views on vital topics of the day? There 
is an urgent task to provide accurate and well balanced information, 
and the library, better than anybody else, can put before the public all 
points of view on current affairs, avoiding the biased and sensational 
treatment so frequent in the daily press. 

If there are objections, if there are attempts at outside interference 
and censorship, either publicly or in private, they must be resolutely 
resisted, if necessary through collective action by the NZLA and other 
affected bodies. The alternative is only too clear. To quote once again 
the chairman of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom: ‘ Few 
librarians would disagree with the practice of providing information on 
all sides of current issues. More than a few librarians probably would 
prefer to let sleeping dogs lie. The question is: are the dogs sleeping? ’* 


+t Berninghausen, D. K. State committees on intellectual freedom urged by 
A.L.A. In Library journal 73: 791-2 My 15 °48. 


RANK INJUSTICE 


From the Evening Post, 20th October, 1900: ‘Since it became 
manifest that the Premier would not appoint Mr H. L. James to the 
office he has so fairly earned, that of Parliamentary Librarian, the Joint 
Library Committee has twice recommended that he should get an increase 
of salary from £250 to £300.’ 
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THE SPECIAL COLLECTION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 





D. H. BORCHARDT * 





* Assistant in charge of Orders, Otago University Library. Library School, 
1947. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES are growing fast. University libraries are 
keeping up with this general tendency, and it is on record that the Otago 
University has doubled its size since 1935. It is only natural that with 
the increase of modern publications there should be a proportionate 
growth in the number of long out-of-date books, rare publications and 
the like. But while New Zealand librarians in the past have had their 
hands full with the task of making the collections under their care 
available to the general reader, they have not been able to pay much 
attention to the problem of the valuable and rare books in their libraries. 
Far be it from me to say that they did not know this problem—on the 
contrary, several outstanding New Zealand librarians were only too 
painfully aware of the difficulties involved. But the task of making the 
recently published material in New Zealand libraries accessible was 
of primary importance. 

Nor has the day arrived when we can relax and say that the organiza- 
tion of New Zealand book resources has reached the maximum of 
efficiency. Nevertheless, it may be true to say that we have reached 
a stage of development at which we should stop for a short while and 
consider the implications of possessing a certain number of rare and 
valuable works, which, if they are to be of any use to New Zealanders, 
not only require the most careful storage, but also need to be catalogued 
and cared for by specialists who know how to make them useful sources 
of research. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD 


Until now it has undoubtedly been the common practice to lock any 
book that seemed at all valuable into a case, or if need be into a small 
part of the stacks, leaving it a prey to dust, dirt, vermin and dry rot. It 
is only fair to acknowledge that in most cases they have at least been 
preserved from the ravages of water. But when preserved in this manner, 
such books have also been kept protected from the lustful eye of the 
curious as well as from the searching finger of the student. It is not 
difficult to find reasons and excuses for this state of affairs: lack of 
trained staff (or even of any kind of staff), lack of space, lack of interest 
on the part of readers—though the last is a moot point; interest might 
have been shown had there been a chance of satisfying it. 

The problem of how to deal with the rare and the valuable books 
(these two are not always identical)* is of real importance only in the 


* To save space, I shall refer to ‘ rare books’ only from now on, but this term 
should be taken to include all those books which are valuable and or rare. 
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‘open access’ library. In a closed access library, where damage done 
by the browsing customer is impossible, special storage conditions have 
to be provided only to house the rare books. In an open access library, 
however, the problem is quite a different one. That a rare book cannot 
be left on the open shelves becomes obvious with the help of a little 
arithmetic. But it is equally a matter of addition to see that the special 
treatment they need is costly in all respects: space, staff and general 
upkeep. 

There are obviously two chief aspects to this whole problem. One is 
to decide which books are rare and precious. The other is to show how 
to deal with them economically. The first question is by far the more 
difficult to answer, the other resolves itself into a number of recom- 
mendations which are chiefly based on experiments summarized in many 
volumes of library literature. 


DECIDING A BOOK’S RARITY 


The question of rarity and value is ever-changing. To some extent 
it depends on place, in all respects it depends on the time. To us in 
New Zealand, books dealing with the early history of this country are 
of particular interest and value. Sir George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, 
first published in London in 1855, is worth a lot to us in its first edition, 
and it is also worth a lot in its 1885 edition, printed in Auckland. It is 
doubtful whether an American library would have the same interest in 
either edition unless it specialized in New Zealand literature. It is also 
doubtful whether it has any other value than that of being an early 
New Zealand book. On the other hand, an old edition of Plato’s works 
may fetch a big sum on the second-hand book market, but I think that 
no New Zealand library has a genuine interest in its purchase, since there 
are so many better modern editions of Plato. Nevertheless, it would be 
foolish to expose, say, an Aldine edition of Plato, should it happen to 
be in the library, to the dangers of an open shelf. 

Thus we have two criteria by which to judge the advisability or 
otherwise of keeping a book in the treasure room or on the open shelves: 
1, its importance as an historic treasure; 2, the cost of replacement 
should it become damaged or lost. Quite clearly both these criteria 
apply often to the same book—in fact, on numerous occasions they 
cannot be separated. 

There is on the whole little buying of old books on the part of New 
Zealand libraries. However, a good number of books published more 
than 100 years ago have found their way into our libraries through 
donations and bequests. This fact does not lessen their value to the 
library. It must be quite clearly understood by all librarians that the 
monetary value of a book is measured solely by the cost of replacement. 
For it would be foolish to say that the library of X is worth £10,000 
because it cost that sum to buy books for it. To be added to that sum 
is the large number of donations which, maybe, represent the most 
precious collections. 


FASHIONABLE BOOK VALUES 


On the other hand, it must be realized that the market value of a book 
is little more stable than that of any other commodity which is subject 
to an outburst of fashion. A book printed by William Morris may be 
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worth £20 today, tomorrow, this year. Next year, interest in William 
Morris wanes, and the same book may be obtained for £5. What is its 
intrinsic value? Nothing, unless your library attempts to provide a sample 
collection of printing types and publishers. 

To help to decide what constitutes a rare book, such as should be 
withdrawn from the open shelves, I shall cite a passage from Dr George 
Sarton’s survey of Klebs’s Incunabula Scientifica.* ‘The American 
libraries are sO generous in opening their well-ordered shelves to 
responsible students that they are obliged to create “‘ treasure rooms ” 
where the most precious volumes may be kept under closer supervision. 
There is unfortunately much confusion of thought as to what “ the 
most precious books” are. I am afraid that collectors’ aberrations are 
but too often allowed to dominate .. . I would say that every book 
printed before 1801 should be kept under lock and key . .. Each library 
would thus be divided into two parts: the ancient part, the growth of 
which would be under normal conditions very slow . . . and the new part, 
growing on the contrary very rapidly. The ancient part would include 
all the books anterior to 1801, plus any other which it would not be 
expedient to leave in the open shelves . . . It should be noted that that 
closed or restricted part of the library would be considerably larger than 
the “* treasure rooms ” of today; indeed it would form a separate library 
(in the same building or not) with a separate staff, the members of which 
have a somewhat different training and aptitudes from the members 
of the open and growing library. My point is that while any acquisitive 
and predacious idiot can learn to recognize a book which is “ precious ”’ 
as collectors understand it . . . it is sometimes difficult, even for an 
expert, to determine which are the truly precious books of the past. 
It is possible that the humblest of them turn out to be very important 
for the historian, and especially for the historian of science.’ 

Thus wrote the greatest of living historians of science himself, and 
he concluded his introduction to the analysis of scientific incunabula 
by declaring, ‘ To mistake a collector for a scholar is almost as silly as 
to mistake a sacristan for a saint, though some collectors have been 
genuine scholars and it is not altogether impossible for a sacristan to be 
disinterested and holy.’ 

I think it would be fair enough to consider ourselves as sacristans, 
and I hope some of us are at least disinterested. Holy—well, we'd better 
leave that to posterity! 

To return to out problem: it is obvious, in the light of Dr Sarton’s 
remarks, that it is the potential value of a book to later students which 
should be the chief criterion of its value and, in consequence, of its 
inclusion or otherwise in the ‘ special collection ’ (which I think a much 
better term than ‘rare books room’ or, worse still, ‘ treasure room.’ 
However, it stands to reason that a modern publication of exceptional 
cost should also be kept off the open shelves and be protected by inclusion 
in the special collection. 


* Sarton, G. The scientific literature transmitted through the incunabula. In 
Osiris 5: 41-245. 


Tt op. cit., p.91. 
t op. cit., p.93. 
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WHERE TO KEEP THE SPECIAL COLLECTION 


The other aspect of the problem is that of how to deal with such a 
special collection. There are two basic solutions, each of which allows 
of a number of variations. 

1. Books which are debarred from the open shelves may be kept 
in locked stacks. 

2. Books which are selected for the special collection may be kept 
in a separate part of the library with specially trained library staff caring 
for them; they cannot be borrowed. 

As for (1), it is the present practice, as far as I know, everywhere 
in New Zealand. There are variations, ranging from the time-honoured 
custom of keeping rare books in the librarian’s office to the somewhat 
tidier practice of keeping rare books in a special room. As long as 
nobody is in charge of these rooms (and what is more, is trained to take 
charge of special collections), the rare books room is nothing but a locked 
continuation of the stacks. 

It must be understood, of course, that when I speak of special 
collections I do not mean departmental libraries as we know them, for 
instance, at the University of Otago and at Canterbury University College, 
where there are special assistants in charge of the Dental School Library, 
the Engineering School Library, etc., but rather that kind of special 
collection alluded to by Dr Sarton and vulgarly misnamed ‘ rare books 
collection.’ 


PROTECTION AGAINST ACTS OF GOD AND BURGLARS 


There are some basic requirements in regard to the physical condition 
of the rooms (or even of the locked stacks!) which house special 
collections: 

1. They must be proof against burglars, fire, water, earthquake or 
other ‘acts of God.’ 

2. They must have devices which can regulate temperature and 
humidity. 

3. It is advisable to have glass cases (without locks) in order to 
prevent the infiltration of dust and soot. 

4. It is advisable to have a separate catalogue of the special collection 
in the room or rooms where it is housed. Entries in this catalogue would 
need to be rather full, including complete analytics of association copies 
and the like. There should also be a separate microfilm reader in the 
room housing the special collection. 

It may seem at first that all this is a good deal of trouble and involves 
much expense while there is no indication as yet that anybody will make 
much use of such a collection. 

The second of these objections is a very feeble one, and the first is 
often very much overestimated. Any library worthy of its name should 
be proof against the ravages mentioned under (1) above, and should 
also have provision made to conform to (2). The simple reason is that 
all books worthy of being included in the library’s holdings are worth 
being preserved. The provisions suggested under (4) are of use only if 
there are librarians or library assistants who know what to do with 
books in the special collection, and I cannot help thinking that there 
will be no progress in the field of historical research in New Zealand until 
we have librarians trained to prepare the holdings of historical material 
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in New Zealand libraries for that very purpose. It is foolish to say that 
while there is so little demand for material for serious historical research 
there is no need to do anything more than has been done in the past. 
The fact is that at present scarcely anybody can engage in serious historical 
research because our libraries are not prepared for it. 

I willingly admit that the fault lies not with librarians alone. Our 
institutions of research are unduly preoccupied with the present and, 
perhaps, with the future. There is very little understanding of the fact 
that both the present and the future grow out of the past, and that 
without a knowledge of the past, there can be no satisfactory interpre- 
tation of our own time. Librarians, however, could help a great deal 
by making the historical material under their care properly available. 


THE GREY MANUSCRIPT OF 
CICERO 





S. MUSGROVE * 





* Professor of English, Auckland University College. 


No. 11 IN THE Grey Ms catalogue of the Auckland Public Library 
is a manuscript of Cicero’s ‘ De Divinatione’ and ‘ De Natura 
Deorum.’ It consists of 117 leaves of vellum, measuring 84 in. by 
5} in., and is written in a very beautiful Italian hand of the 15th 
century. There are normally 26 lines to the page. The Ms is 
gathered in quires of 10; on the lower margin of the verso side 
of the last leaf of each quire the scribe has jotted down, as a catch- 
word, the final words of the finished page and the opening words 
of the next. 

As it stands, the Ms is not complete. Ff. 1-30 contain the text 
of ‘ De Divinatione ’ Book I, chapters 1-120 (‘ . . . efficit penegq ; 
cogi...’). The last 12 chapters of Book I, and the whole of Book II 
are missing ; but the catchword in the lower margin of f.30v is 
‘cogitat quanto,’ proving that the scribe had continued beyond 
the point where the Ms now breaks off in the middle of the word 
‘ cogitat.’ Then follow the three books of the ‘ De Natura Deorum ’” 
(Book I ff. 31r-56v, II ff. 56v-95v, IIL ff. 95v-117v). Book III again 
is not quite complete, f. 117v ending with ‘ita discessimus ut 
ve...’ There follows a torn scrap of an original f. 118, but the 
words which complete the final sentence of Book III (* . . . lleio 
is not quite complete, f. 117v ending with ‘ita discessimus ut 
ve ...’° There follows a torn scrap of an original f. 118, but the 
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words which complete the final sentence of Book III (‘ . . . lleio 
. . . propensior ’”) have been restored, in a 19th century hand, on 
a paper leaf which has been gummed to the remaining fragment 
of vellum. The two words which can still be read on the fragmentary 
f. 118 may be part of a date ; they are in red, and appear to read 
‘Dei... / Die...’ There are also a few illegible words, in what 
may be a 16th century hand, on the same scrap. 

The physical state of the Ms gives little guide to its origin or 
history. The binding is a beautiful specimen of contemporary 
tooled leather in the Italian ‘rope’ style ; but the incomplete 
state of the text of the ‘ De Divinatione,’ together with the presence 
at front and back of four additional leaves made of paper, suggests 
that the Ms has been rebound. There are no indications of the 
ownership of the Ms ; a 16th or 17th century inscription inside 
the front cover which may (or may not) have been a name has been 
erased, leaving legible only the words ‘De Diuinatione liber 
primus.’ The front preliminary leaves of paper have been mended 
with another scrap of paper bearing the date 1815 or 1818. 

The scribe’s penmanship is excellent. In addition, the Ms is 
decorated with an illuminated border on the first leaf, and with 
smaller illuminations at the beginning of each subsequent book 
of the ‘ D.N.D.’ The illuminations of each case centre on the large 
initial capital, which is in gold, and the designs, in blue, white, 
red, green and gold, are complex and shapely scrolls. The border 
of the first leaf is especially elaborate and beautiful. The inter- 
weaving scroll is varied with delightful birds, flowers and fruits, 
as well as a troop of fat and happy putti. At the foot of the border 
four of these cherubs support a laurelled oval which presumably 
once contained a head, perhaps of Venus or Natura ; but the sharp 
knife of some past vandal has scraped out of the oval everything 
but a few traces of pale red and gold. In addition to the illumina- 
tions, the opening sentences of each book are given in red capitals ; 
in those which open ‘ D.N.D.’ Book III the scribe has included 
the happy wish ‘ LEGE FOELICITER.’ 

The virtues of the scribe cease abruptly with his skill as a pen- 
man, for the text, though very legible, is execrably inaccurate. 
Errors abound, consistently turning sense into nonsense. For 
instance, in the opening sections of the ‘ De Divinatione,’ ‘ gentium ’ 
is given as ‘ingenium’ (sect. 1), ‘in natione’ as ‘ innotione,’ 
‘ effecisse’’ as ‘ et fecisse,’ ‘ fato’ as ‘ facto’ (sect. 2), ‘ reges’” as 
‘ res,’ ‘ et monstris ’ as ‘ et innostris ’ (sect. 3), ‘ furente ’ as ‘ furore,’ 
‘ refecit’ as ‘ refert’ (sect. 4), ‘ eventis’ as ‘ euentibus,’ ‘ praeter ’ 
as ‘ prepter ’ (sect. 5), and ‘ Zeno’ throughout as ‘ geno’ : all this 
in addition to the normal variations in possible readings which 
are to be expected in any Ms. The scribe has even managed to 
introduce a textual error into his illuminations, for the handsome 
golden ‘ C’ which opens the second book of ‘ D.N.D.’ ought to 
be ‘Q’ as the first letter of ‘ Quz.’ Also, the long passages of verse 
are often given as prose. 

It is of course possible that the responsibility for many of these 
errors lies, not with the Grey scribe, but with his source ; indeed 
he may have been a creature of mechanical honesty, who simply 
copied what was set before him, right or wrong. This is suggested 
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by the number of occasions when he simply leaves a gap in the text 
where he finds his source too difficult to read. The Ms is full of such 
lacunae, usually of one or two words. The following, taken from 
* De Divinatione,’ Book I, are typical : 29, f. 8v omina ut ; 64, f. 
17v Callani ; 66, f. 17v melior mulierum ; 71, f. 18v et munus. 
In one or two places a later hand has tried to correct the errors 
of the original scribe. For instance, at the beginning of ‘ D.N.D.’ 
Book I (f. 31r) he has corrected ‘ explicande’ to ‘ explicate’ (‘e’ 
for ‘ae’ in each case), ‘ sientiam’ to ‘ inscientiam,’ and ‘ ascen- 
sionem’ to ‘ assensionem.’ These corrections are few in number, 
and restricted almost wholly to the opening chapters of the two 
works. 

The general state of the text appears to be a composite one, 
though it is not, of course, possible to be dogmatic on such points 
without a closer investigation than the subject warrants. (Pease, 
in his edition of the ‘De Divinatione,’ Illinois, 1920, lists 96 
manuscripts of this work alone—not including the Grey Ms—and 
those of the ‘D.N.D.’ are probably just as numerous). The major 
dislocation in the text of ‘ D.N.D.’ Book II (see Mayor’s edition, 
Cambridge, 1883, II, p.7) which exists in some form in all the 
manuscripts, stands as follows in the Grey Ms. The correct order 
is followed down to the middle of section 16 (‘ quam deum’) on 
f. 60r. Then follow the words ‘ largitate fundit ea ferarum ne an 
hominum causa gignere uideatur,’ which are from section 156. 
Then follow sections 86-156 (‘ ex sese . . . leguminum genere, quae 
cum maxima’) which end on f. 76r in the not quite accurate form 
‘ . . . leguminum genere maxime.’ Then follow sections 16-86 
(‘ etenim di di. . . efferant aliquid ’) again with typical inaccuracies 
(‘ et enim si dii . . . nec ferrant aliquid ’), ending on f. 92v. Then, 
with the repetition of the words from section 156 (ff. 92v-93r), 
with the variant ‘ uidetur’ for ‘ uideatur,’ the proper order is 
resumed. All this is essentially in accord with Mayor’s Mss ACEU, 
though with differences in detail. 

Some idea of the family relationships of the Ms can be got in 
brief form by comparing its readings with those cited in A. C. 
Clark’s ‘ The Descent of Manuscripts,’ Oxford, 1918, chapter X. 
Here Clark examines and lists the various omissions peculiar to 
each of the primary Mss A, B, C, P and V. The Grey Ms shows 
no similarities to either A, B, or P, and is thus apparently an 
exception to Mayor’s judgment, III, p. xliii, that ‘ almost all the 
inferior codices may . . . be affiliated to P.’ On the other hand, 
there does seem to be a connection, though not a consistent one, 
with C (an 11th century Ms at Leiden) and V (a 9th-10th century 
Ms at Vienna). To look first at °C. Here there is no apparent 
connection in the text of the ‘ De Divinatione,’ but in ‘ D.N.D.’ 
there are clear, if inconsistent, signs of some link. Thus, at III, 57, 
the words ‘ alvi dentisque evulsionem’ are omitted by C and by 
the Grey Ms (f. 108v), and at I, 96, ‘atqui ut animi item’ are 
omitted by both (f. 50v) ; but at ITI, 33, the words ‘ et quod ea 
sentit,’ which are omitted in C, are present (with the reading 
* sentiat ’) in the Grey Ms (f. 103v), and at II, 9, the words ‘ nulla 
perennia servantur’ are omitted by C but present in the Grey Ms 
(f. 58v). The case is almost the same with V, except that the clearest 
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connection here is in the ‘ De Divinatione,’ where the omissions 
at I, 95, and I, 105 (‘ et discrimen,’ f. 24v, and * aut scientia,’ f. 27r) 
are common to V and the Grey Ms. In ‘ D.N.D.’ the Grey Ms agrees 
with V at II, 72 (f. 90r) in omitting ‘ et religioso,’ and resembles it 
in the difficulty at II, 58; but in the other examples quoted by 
Clark from ‘ D.N.D.’ the peculiarities of V are not followed by 
the Grey Ms. 

In so prolific a family, of course, it is quite normal that so late 
a Ms should have been based on a source in which the traditions 
of the different Ms groups have become thoroughly mixed. 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
SECTION 





R. F. BARR * 





* Member of Council, and one-time Chairman of the Dunedin Public Library 
Committee, Mr Barr has done much to inaugurate the Local Authorities 
Section, which will meet for the first time at the 1949 Conference. 


My BRIEF EXPERIENCE as a member of the Council of the New Zealand 
Library Association has left me with no doubt about the need for further 
sectional division of the Association’s business. There are already two 
sections, the Schools Section and the University and Research Section, 
and it can be expected that matters coming up within these fields will 
be competently dealt with by these sections. More of the technical and 
professional problems which come before Council could, I think, with 
advantage be dealt with by technical and professional standing com- 
mittees; and sections and standing committees should in time reach 
the stage where only formal consideration need be given to their 
recommendations by Council. In the meantime, while a great deal of 
the business of Council is still technical and professional, and of little 
interest to a local body representative, matters which do affect local 
bodies come up for discussion without having been considered formally 
by local bodies or by any committee or section of the Association 
representative of the local bodies. It follows therefore that there is no 
certainty that more than a few local bodies will implement or take an 
interest in any recommendations the Association may make. A local 
body representative on Council is representative of a very uncertain 
body of opinion because the Association fails at present to consult or 
to inform local body opinion. 

The impotence of the Association in the local body field arises from 
this failure to consult and inform local body opinion. Under these 
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circumstances little purpose is served by raising in Council matters 
which concern local body library policy. This is in sharp contrast with 
the effectiveness of the Association in professional and technical matters. 
Professional matters can be referred to branches and, within the narrow 
limits of a comparatively small professional body of librarians, opinion 
on any issue can be effectively communicated to members of Council. 
But to consult with local authorities and to build up a body of accepted 
policy and opinion within local bodies is a much more difficult task, 
and one which I hope we may now be able to tackle more effectively. 
I have therefore been extremely pleased to have the support of Council 
for the formation of a Local Authorities Section. 


ONE CHANNEL INSTEAD OF THREE 


I hope that the Local Authorities Section will bring local bodies into 
the Association not simply as financial members but as active participants 
in formulating policy, and that, with their support, the Association may 
begin to act confidently within the public library field. Unless the 
Association becomes an effective organ of local body opinion on library 
matters there is the possibility that it may do more harm than good 
merely by preventing the channelling of library problems through the 
Municipal Association and the Counties Association. These Associations 
are the bodies through which local authorities normally act, and the fact 
that the Library Association exists has deterred to some extent the use 
of these organizations for the discussion of local body library problems. 

If the present composite nature of the New Zealand Library 
Association is to be retained, and there may be virtue in retaining it, 
it is desirable that the local authorities should develop some experience 
in expressing and in organizing policy on library matters within the 
framework of the Association. Failing this, the Association becomes 
merely a means of deflecting business from the Municipal Association 
and from the Counties Association, without at the same time providing 
local bodies with any adequate substitute. This can only result in the 
stultification of local body opinion. Surely it would be better channelled 
through one effective organization, and there seems no reason why this 
should not be the Library Association. 

While making this decision it is as well to bear in mind that in 
negotiations with the Government the Municipal Association and the 
Counties Association may carry more weight at present, especially in 
matters involving finance. But there is no reason why the Association 
should not equally be effective once it becomes clear that its recom- 
mendations are genuinely representative of local body opinion, and not 
merely the opinion of a professional group. The opinion of a merely 
professional group is important, and the Town Clerks’ Association, for 
instance, carries weight, but it is the Municipal Association which the 
Government would regard as representing local body opinion. To assure 
the Library Association of something more than the status of a pro- 
fessional organization should be one of the contributions of the Local 
Authorities Section to the Association. 


NZLA’S RIGHT TO SPEAK IN THE NAME OF LOCAL BODIES 


I attended the Conference at Wanganui which was concerned very 
much with the future of public library service in New Zealand. As 
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a result of the conference discussion, telegrams were sent to the Govern- 
ment asking for action on some points. It would be very difficult to 
claim that these telegrams represented the considered opinion of local 
bodies. 

I do not wish to imply that there was anything improper about the 
procedure followed, or that I am personally in disagreement with the 
action taken, but I think the Association must question its right to 
speak for the local bodies unless it has taken steps to see that local body 
opinion is effectively expressed and incorporated in its proceedings. A 
Local Authorities Section will, I hope, do this, and I hope the Association 
will in the future become the mouthpiece of the local bodies on library 
matters. 


CHANGING LOCAL BODY MEMBERSHIP 


I know that one of the chief troubles in the organization of local 
body opinion is that local authorities consist of a changing group of 
people, and that it therefore seems difficult to achieve any stability in 
that opinion. That there is change in personnel is true, as there is change 
also in the personnel of the central Government, but there is a domestic 
policy of local government which in general carries on from Council to 
Council despite such changes. There is reasonable stability in the library 
policy of a Council because, despite Committee changes after each 
election, the Librarian, the Town Clerk and the City Treasurer remain 
and give the kind of continuity which is given to central government by 
the Public Service. At the same time there is nearly always a residue of 
the old committee remaining on the incoming library committee. It is 
all to the good that those who unfortunately have been required to leave 
the library committee and serve on other committees following an 
election should be knowledgeable about library problems. In this sense, 
changes in the composition of the library committee mean a more 
general knowledge throughout the Council members of the intricacy 
of library problems. 

I should like to submit that, at the present time, library problems 
are extremely complex and difficult, and that it will require a very great 
effort to get them properly placed before library authorities. A reasonable 
body of opinion will in time be built up and held by local bodies; but 
any attempt to act without first doing this will result in suspicion of 
changes which may be quite desirable. I should like to list some of the 
basic policy issues with which, I think, the Local Authorities Section 
must grapple, and in doing so would stress that the constitution of the 
Section as approved by Council provides for librarians as well as local 
body men to serve as delegates of their authority to the Section. This 
means that there will be continuity within the Section just as there is 
continuity within the domestic policy of an authority through the 
permanence of the local public service, and that there is a reasonable 
chance of maintaining policy agreements which are reached by discussion 
within the Section. 


BASIC POLICY ISSUES 

Basic policy issues arise from the general objects of the Association, 
and can be grouped, I think, under the following four heads: 

1. Domestic policy issues whenever conformity to standards of 
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practice or co-operation with other authorities might do something to 
improve the standard of free public library service. 

2. Local autonomy and the organization of larger autonomous 
library units. This obviously involves co-operation with other library 
authorities and with the Government. 

3. Government aid. The continued provision of Government aid, 
though not necessarily in its present form, in a way which will leave 
libraries free from central control as at present, but which will, if possible, 
secure some of the advantages suggested in (2) above. 

4. Co-operation with other educational authorities, such as museum, 
art gallery, broadcasting and other adult education agencies on both 
national and regional levels. 

Some of the points which I think should be considered under these 
heads follow. 


DOMESTIC POLICY DECISIONS 


It might be argued that these are usually technical or professional 
matters, and therefore do not come within the province of the Local 
Authorities Section, but the policy implications of all practice must be 
considered on a local body level domestically, and local members would, 
I think, appreciate a body of Association opinion supporting the stand 
which they may take locally. To give an example, I know that the 
Canterbury Public Library issues a library journal, and that something 
of the kind is being considered in Dunedin. I should think that a journal 
listing the most important items of current book production might be 
best issued on a national basis, either co-operatively by the Association 
or by the Association in co-operation with the National Library Service. 
This is the kind of problem which might very well be discussed under 
this heading. Problems of censorship, freedom of access to controversial 
books, salaries, week-end hours of opening are other topics which might 
warrant discussion within the Section. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 


It is obvious that some loss of local autonomy becomes necessary 
if larger units of library service are to be achieved, and local bodies 
must be convinced that the achievement of larger units is worth working 
for. Arguments for and against the establishment of larger units must 
become familiar by discussion. In the case of metropolitan areas, the 
desirability of co-operation seems obvious, but the problems raised are 
very serious, and so far as I can see are not likely to be solved easily. 
One decision which must be taken first is whether the process of general 
local body amalgamation is likely to proceed quickly enough to warrant 
our waiting and relying on this for the establishment of larger library 
units. If it becomes clear that larger units are desirable, and that a start 
should be made in establishing them, then this process should be in 
accord with some reasonable plan, otherwise sporadic attempts are likely 
to create serious trouble for the future. 


GOVERNMENT AID 


The re-establishment of Government aid in 1938 has been the means 
of preserving a system of local body libraries, especially in the smaller 
centres, and Government aid of some sort is now available to almost all 
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centres giving free library service. There is however a continuous fear 
that Government aid will involve ultimately Government control. Mr 
Alley, in his paper to the Napier Conference, set out some of the problems 
in the state-local body relationship. Would subsidies be a better form 
of aid? In what form should subsidies be administered—by a Department, 
or by an ‘Appropriate Body,’ as McColvin calls it? How should the 
‘Appropriate Body ’ be elected? I think personally that most fears about 
Government control could be allayed by the establishment of some 
form of elective library commission or board, through which Government 
aid should be guided. 

Librarians must be asked to report technically on any proposals which 
the Government may make, but it is the local bodies who are chiefly 
concerned and who must take the decisions. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The development of school library service as a state enterprise, 
administered as far as possible through the public library system, is an 
example of co-operation in an educational enterprise. Similar co- 
operation should be possible. To suggest one example, the provision 
of music to instrumental groups and to choral groups throughout the 
country seems to need co-operation between libraries, musical societies, 
the National Broadcasting Service and the National Library Service. 
Similarly, the supply of play reading sets, art prints, and other material 
needs investigation. These are projects where the technical suggestions 
must come from the librarians, but the local and national support of 
local and national authorities and institutions is also needed. Co-operative 
storage of older and infrequently used books needs to be planned, and 
the co-operative holding of sets of serials. There is the possibility of a 
policy of regional book coverage to be considered, as distinct from the 
present policy of national book coverage. Co-operation is also possible 
in organizing service to hospitals, and may be desirable in the establish- 
ment of book binderies. 


SUBVERSION 


I believe that sessions or seminars of local body men at past 
conferences have caused librarians some mild alarm, and that there is the 
feeling that whenever Council allows local body men to get together 
at a Conference they become ‘subversive’ and start talking about a 
separate library organization, where they can get away from the oppressive 
numbers of the librarians. Any tendency to break away would result in 
the development of parallel bodies which would normally meet at the 
same place and time for their annual conferences. I noticed in the 
November issue of New Zealand Libraries a suggestion by a librarian 
that a separate professional association should be formed. Both 
tendencies, are I think, likely to persist unless the separate interests can 
be separately provided for within the constitution. I hope the Local 
Authorities Section will do something towards this. Whether a pro- 
fessional section is also needed depends on the extent to which librarians 
think that their technical and professional needs are met by the 
Associations’ standing committees. 

I consider that the New Zealand Library Association will grow and 
develop only if there is energy and vigour enough to shape it to current 
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needs; and there must be belief in the electorate—enough to entrust it 
with responsibility. The local bodies have shown faith in the librarians 
by supporting the present wide franchise of the Association’s personal 
membership. Librarians will, I think, be wrong if they imagine that 
local bodies within the Association are too stupid or too conservative 
to grapple with the problems of future public library policy. To adopt 
such a view would be to take a step away from the practice of democracy. 
I hope the Local Authorities Section will treat worthily the very difficult 
and complicated issues which are ahead, and that its transactions will 
assure respect for local bodies as the governing units of public library 
service. 


ANNUAL REPORT 





For Year ended 31st December 1948 





To the Patron and Members of the New Zealand Library Association. 


Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your Council has the honour of presenting the report on the work 
of the Association for the year ended 31st December, 1948. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The number of members at 3lst December, 1948 (compared with 
1947) is shown below: 


1948 1947 
Honorary Life Members 4 
Institutional Members: 
Schools and Training Colleges 99 97 
Public Libraries 119 115 
Universities, Special libraries, 
Government Departments 36 35 
—_— 254 — 247 
Ordinary Members 346 343 
Affiliated Institutions 7 7 
611 600 
FINANCE 


The annual balance sheets show an excess of payments over receipts 
of £938 Is. Id. This amount has been paid out of the grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and from the general funds of the Association. 
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When outstanding accounts have been paid, this excess expenditure will 
be reduced to £887 18s. 11d. Even so, this is an increase on recent years. 
Less than £1,000 now remains of the grant made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to cover the years 1939-1943. The general funds of the 
Association have, however, been built up over the last ten years, and now 
amount to over £1,000. The Council realizes that the present rate of 
expenditure cannot continue for more than two or three years, and steps 
have been taken to increase the Association’s income. 

The annual subscription rates for membership of the Association 
were increased by a resolution passed at the 1948 Annual Meeting, the 
revised rates operating from Ist January, 1949. On the basis of 600 
members, it is expected that the extra income from subscriptions will 
amount to over £170. 

The decision to charge a conference registration fee of 5s., and to 
charge for copies of conference proceedings, brought in receipts totalling 
£46 for the year. In addition, the practice of paying travelling expenses 
of Branch Representatives to conference has been discontinued for 1949. 

Advertisements are now being accepted to help the cost of printing 
New Zealand Libraries. The cost of publication to the Association was 
actually higher in 1948 than for either of the two previous years, but it 
is hoped that in 1949 a considerable reduction in cost will be shown. 

This Council recommends to the incoming Council that consideration 
be given to the question of future finance for the Association. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the decision of Council 
in November, 1948, to request the United States Educational Foundation 
in New Zealand that a member or members of the committee appointed 
by the Social Science Research Council to conduct the Public Library 
Inquiry in the United States in 1947-48 visit New Zealand for the purpose 
of carrying out a similar inquiry and reporting to the Council of the 
NZLA. Just as the adoption and publication of the Munn-Barr Report 
was followed by greatly increased library activity, and also by financial 
support for the Association, it is felt that adequate finance for a further 
period for the Association could be expected to follow the adoption 
of an acceptable plan for development of libraries generally in the next 
ten years. 

Two committees set up by Council in 1948, the Special Committee 
on New Zealand Library Legislation, and the Committee to Consider 
the Future Finance of the Association, after meeting and discussion, 
have, in view of the above mentioned possibility of a survey or inquiry, 
asked for an extension of time before finally reporting. 


CONFERENCE 1948 


The annual conference was held in Napier in May, 1948, and full 
details have been printed in the Proceedings, which may be ordered from 
the Secretary. The thanks of the Association are tendered to the Napier 
Borough Council, to the librarian and staff of the Napier Public Library, 
and to all others who helped to make the conference a success. 














1948 ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON ACTION TAKEN 


BENEFITS UNDER THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ SUPERANNUATION 
SCHEME 


The recommendation made by conference that steps should be taken 
to ensure that widows’ benefits under the Local Authorities’ Superan- 
nuation Scheme be brought into line with the benefits provided for the 
widows of members of the Public Service was approved by Council and 
referred to the National Provident Fund and the Municipal Association 
of New Zealand. The Association has been informed that the scale 
of superannuation payments to widows of superannuitants under local 
body schemes has been varied from £52 per annum to £104 per annum 
with effect from 31st July, 1948. 


ANNUAL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The recommendation that machinery be set up to collect and publish 
uniform annual statistics from New Zealand libraries was referred back 
to the mover of the motion, to prepare, in consultation with the office, 
draft forms for the collection of statistics. These draft forms were con- 
sidered by Council at its meeting in September, 1948, when it was 
decided to raise the matter with the Census and Statistics Department. 
Some correspondence has passed between the Association and the 
Department, but no machinery had been set up by the end of 1948. 


WIDOWS’ 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND 


The resolution passed by the Annual Meeting, instructing Council 
to request the Government to undertake the administration of the 
General Training Course as a function of the Library School, and making 
recommendations with regard to admissions to the School and the 
function of the Training Committee, was duly forwarded to the Minister 
of Education. His reply was printed in New Zealand Libraries 11: 222-3 
S °48. The matter has been referred to the Training Committee for 
further consideration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM SEMINARS 


Recommendations made by seminars at the 1948 conference have 
all been considered by Council, and reports on action taken have been 
published in New Zealand Libraries in reports of meetings. 


CASE FOR FREE LIBRARY SERVICE 


The recommendation made at the 1947 conference, that a revised 
Case for Free Library Service should be prepared, published and dis- 
tributed, has not yet been carried out. A special committee was set up 
by Council in May, 1947, to prepare drafts for approval by Council, 
but although several drafts have been prepared, agreement has not yet 
been reached on the form which the revised case should take. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Association has been admitted to membership of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


The Association has been accepted by the Minister of Education as 
a National Co-operating Body of the National Commission for Unesco. 
Matters which Unesco has referred to the Association include the 
question of New Zealand representation at the Summer Library School 
held in Great Britain, bibliography of New Zealand publications of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, translation of classics, 
international exchange of publications, book coupon scheme, and re- 
production of unique objects. The Association is kept informed of all 
matters concerning libraries which are discussed by Unesco, and also 
receives reports covering much wider aspects of education. 


COMMITTEES 


A list of the Standing Committees appointed by Council in May, 
1948, was printed in New Zealand Libraries 11: 143-5 Je’48. The following 
committees have met and have reported to Council: Audio Visual, 
Bulletin, Children’s Book Week, Committee for Reviewing Books for 
Children before Publication, Fiction, Librarians’ Salaries Conditions and 
Qualifications, Library Buildings, Library Legislation, Library Legis- 
lation Special Committee, Library Training, New Zealand Book 
Resources. The Nominations Committee set up by Council in accordance 
with the revised Rules was active in ensuring a sufficiency of nominations 
for the election of ordinary members of Council held in December. The 
Standing Executive Committee has met four times during the year, 
and has conducted the affairs of the Association between Council 
meetings. Some of the more important matters dealt with by other 
committees are reported on below. 


AUDIO VISUAL COMMITTEE (C. S. PERRY, CONVENER) 


The Audio Visual Committee met several times during the year. 
It conducted a survey of libraries and cultural and other groups on 
audio visual developments and possibilities in New Zealand, and a 
detailed report was subsequently presented to Council. Evidence was 
tendered on behalf of the Association at the Parliamentary Committee 
on the film industry. The Supervisor of the National Film Library was 
invited to join the Committee, and he or his deputy has attended all 
meetings. He has also maintained close connection with the National 
Library Service, and mutual problems such as cataloguing and classifi- 
cation have been discussed. The Committee is planning a seminar on 
audio visual matters for the May Conference. Through the Secretary 
of the Association, it has also been in touch with the Film Committee 
of the ALA and the Mass-Media Section of Unesco. Considerable 
documentary material has been received from the ALA, including a 
report on U.S. libraries, where rapid developments are being made 
in the use of audio visual materials. 


RULLETIN COMMITTEE (W. J. MCELDOWNEY, CONVENER) 

New Zealand Libraries was published regularly during the year, 
and it is pleasing to be able to report that practising librarians have 
contributed a larger proportion of the major articles than in previous 
years. This has not been entirely due to the zeal of New Zealand’s 
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librarians, however, few of whom have sent unsolicited articles to the 
Hon. Editor. During the year a circular was sent to secretaries of 
Branches, asking that they and other Branch members should write 
articles about matters they considered important, and that they should 
take every opportunity to suggest to people with ideas that they should 
write for the bulletin. The appeal had no effect whatever. Similarly, 
the addresses to conference on library legislation, which conference 
decided, with some enthusiasm, should be printed in the bulletin at the 
earliest opportunity, prompted no one to take the slightest interest in 
the subject, in print at any rate. 

The cover to New Zealand Libraries, which was abandoned during 
the war, reappeared with the August issue, bearing advertisements. 
A further change in the appearance of the bulletin was made when a 
9 pt. type was adopted for general use, instead of the 11 pt. used 
previously. 

Once again the conference ‘Proceedings have been delayed, in spite 
of the fact that copy was sent to the printers very promptly. 

The thanks of the Committee and of the Association are due to 
members of the Canterbury Branch, who have continued to do a great 
deal of the Committee’s work. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK COMMITTEE (H. MACASKILL, CONVENER) 


As instructed by Council, the Committee made early contact with 
the Associated Booksellers, to ensure that Book Week should be held 
everywhere in New Zealand at the same time, and that efforts should 
be co-ordinated. 

It was the Committee’s opinion that, as other countries held 
Children’s Book Week in November, New Zealand observance of the 
same dates would be more significant and have wider appeal. However, 
this month being unacceptable to the Associated Booksellers, and the 
desirability of unity and concentration of resources appearing greater 
than conformity with observances overseas, it was agreed that a week 
at the end of the first term was the second best time. More reading is 
done in the winter, and stocks in shops would be built up again after 
Christmas sales. 

The outbreak of poliomyelitis and the consequent closing of schools 
made postponment necessary, and the final decision was to hold 
Children’s Book Week in New Zealand during the last week of the 
second school term (15th-21st August). 

In conjunction with the Associated Booksellers, it was decided to 
arrange for the production of a poster for display during Book Week, 
and for press publicity. Half the cost of production was charged to the 
NZLA, but this was covered by a grant of £20 which was later received 
from the National Library Service. The National Library Service also 
made collections of children’s books available to libraries for display 
and loan to borrowers. 

The slogan ‘Children need books” was adopted, and national 
publicity was arranged with the co-operation of the Education Depart- 
ment and the New Zealand Broadcasting Service. 


COMMITTEE FOR REVIEWING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN BEFORE PUBLICATION 
(M. S. SAGE, CONVENER) 

The Committee has little to report on its activities in 1948. Four 
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manuscripts were submitted, of which three were rejected as quite 
unsuitable, while a reduced format and price were suggested, for the last 
before the NZLA could consider it. However, nothing further has been 
heard of this manuscript. Some correspondence has followed with Mr 
Blackwood Paul over the price of Nimble, Rumble and Tumble, which 
the NZLA proposed to help by guaranteeing the purchase of 1,000 copies. 
Suitable discount terms were agreed upon on 2nd June, but proofs of the 
book have not yet appeared. 


COMMITTEE ON (SMALL) LIBRARY BUILDINGS (P. TAYLOR, CONVENER) 


An annotated reading list has been prepared to assist librarians, 
local authorities and architects who are planning new public libraries. 
Work has proceeded on the production of a set of standard measure- 
ments and capacities for use in simple library architecture, and on a 
statement of elementary maxims concerning the building, furnishing and 
equipment of small public libraries. It is hoped later to arrange for the 
publication in Board and Council of an article or a series of articles 
dealing with library buildings from the point of view of the smaller 
local authorities. Inquiries have been sent to the TVA, the ALA, and 
the LA (London) for information about recent small library buildings. 

Mr B. G. Hood has agreed to act as compiler of a general information 
file on library buildings and equipment, covering (a) what has been done 
or is projected in New Zealand, and (b) overseas examples of value. 
It is hoped later to develop this information file into a portfolio, of which 
five or six copies can be prepared, for lending to library authorities 
which are considering buildings or remodelling. 

It is recommended that the Committee continue in office for another 
year, with the addition of Mr Hood. 


FICTION COMMITTEE (J. R. COLE, CONVENER) 


A meeting of the members in Wellington was held on 17th August, 
1948, to discuss plans for the new edition of the Report on (a) standard 
(b) popular authors. It was thought that the list should be more practical, 
and should indicate which authors should, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, be provided on a free basis, which on a rental (or pay duplicate), 
and which could be provided in both categories. The possibility of a 
(c) section was also considered. Work on the new edition of the Report 
is now in progress. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE (J. NORRIE, CONVENER) 


No meeting of the Committee was held during 1948. In September 
the Committee was requested by Council to give consideration to the 
question of the development of hospital library service in the main 
centres. This matter, as well as the compilation of a list of authors or 
titles for use as a purchasing guide for hospital librarians, will be 
discussed at a meeting to be held, if possible, before the 1949 conference. 


LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES, CONDITIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS (W. S. WAUCHOP, 
CONVENER) 


The Committee met on Thursday, 19th August. A letter was received 
from the Secretary of the Association enclosing, for the consideration 
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and comments of the Committee, a copy of a letter from the Director 
of Stabilization, stating that he was not prepared to consider approval 
of the revised scale of salaries until employers have accepted the 
proposals. 

The Committee suggested that a deputation wait on the Director to 
point out that, in the meantime, the Association was asking, not for 
a scale for libraries that would be binding on local authorities, but for 
approval of a scale that would enable them to increase existing salaries 
if they desired to do so. The Director of Stabilization, however, con- 
sidered that no useful purpose could be served by receiving a deputation, 
and declined to do so. Evidently it will be necessary to obtain the approval 
of the scale by all local bodies concerned before any progress can be made. 

Letters from two librarians who had applied to the Committee for 
assistance in making representations to their employers for increases in 
salary were considered. The policy of the Association has been to support 
any application for an increase in conformity with the scales approved 
by the Association. The scales, however, do not take into account length 
of service, and do not cover members already in the profession before 
the qualifications mentioned therein were recognized. 

The Committee recommended that Council should empower it to 
provide for length of service in the assessment of qualifications. Council 
has approved this recommendation, and it is hoped to proceed with this 
matter early in the New Year. 


LIBRARY TRAINING COMMITTEE (G. T. ALLEY, CONVENER) 
GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


Courses 5 and 6. Eleven students were admitted to the test on 
Cataloguing and Classification held on 18th February, 1948. Eight 
students passed and three failed in the test. 

Course 7. Thirty-two students were admitted to the course on The 
Book in March. Twenty-nine students completed the three sections on 
The Book, twenty-eight sat the final test on 15th December, and twenty- 
six passed. Thirty-one students started the course on Cataloguing and 
Classification in July, and there had been no withdrawals by the end 
of December. 

Course 8. Twenty-nine students were admitted to Part I in January, 
1948. Five students withdrew from the course during the year, and one 
was transferred to Course 9. Twenty-three students sat the final test 
on 15th December; nineteen passed, and four condtiional passes were 
granted. 

Reading Records. Nine reading records were completed during 1948, 
making a total of 34 completed since the beginning of the course. 

NZLA General Certificate. The following, after satisfying the require- 
ments of the syllabus, have been awarded the Association’s General 
Certificate: D. B. Barton, C. D. Gilmer, B. M. Hale, M. Hogg, L. M. 
Leatham, R. M. Morgan, J. I. Reynolds, E. M. Scholefield, J. Scott, 
S. W. Tonge. The total number of Certificates awarded to date is 
forty-seven. 

Tutors and Examiners. The tutors for Part I were C. W. Collins, 
R. Duthie, A. Fache, D. Lyon, A. E. Mercer, A. L. Olsson, R. N. O'Reilly. 
The examiners were R. Duthie and A. E. Mercer. C. Thompson again 
acted as tutor in The Book course, and acted with C. R. H. Taylor as 
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examiner. Courses 5 and 6 on Cataloguing and Classification were 
tutored by M. S. Fleming, and Course 7 by H. O. Roth. The examiners 
were E. A. Evans and M. S. Fleming. The supervisor of Reading Records 
was W. J. McEldowney. The Association is greatly indebted to all those 
who have helped to maintain the courses of training. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The third professional course closed in November, 1948, when 
eighteen diplomas and seven certificates were awarded to the twenty-five 
graduates of the school. Sixteen of these students had completed a full 
year’s course, and under the arrangement made on the recommendation 
of the Training Committee nine students holding the NZLA Certificate 
were granted the diploma or certificate of the school after two terms. 
Nineteen students have been accepted for the full course in 1949, and 
three holders of the NZLA Certificate for two terms. The short course 
for librarians of small public libraries, first held in 1947, was repeated 
in 1948. In 1949 it is planned to hold a short course for librarians in 
Government Department libraries. Members of the Training Committee 
again served on the committees for the selection of students for admission 
to the Library School in 1949. At the end of the year it was again found 
that the number of good positions advertised by libraries throughout 
the Dominion exceeded the number of graduates. 


MATTERS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The Committee has reconsidered the question of registration of 
librarians, but has no recommendations to make. The main difficulties 
of working out a scheme for registration are felt to be decisions about 
the qualifications required for registration, recognition of libraries in 
which practical experience would be accepted, the implications of granting 
certificates of varying status, and the relation between qualifications 
and salaries. 

The resolution with regard to library training passed by the Annual 
Meeting in. May was forwarded to the Minister of Education, who, 
while stating that he could not see how effect could be given to the 
Association’s request, suggested that the matter be discussed further by 
the Training Committee. The Committee has, at its meeting in September, 
further considered ihe maiter, without so far being prepared to re- 
commend a change of policy. The matter will be discussed again by the 
Committee in May, 1949. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEE (G. T. ALLEY, CONVENER) 


Union Catalogue. The Carnegie Corporation of New York renewed 
its offer to provide 5,000 dollars worth of equipment to enable the 
completion of the National Union Catalogue project, plans for which 
were interrupted in 1941. Council approved the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the offer be accepted, and a revised list of microfilm 
equipment and card stock required was sent to the Corporation. It is 
planned to make a start with the photographing of library catalozues 
as soon as possible after the receipt of the equipment. 

Central cataloguing. Cards for New Zealand books and pamphlets 
have been prepared and distributed by the National Centre since January, 
1948. 256 titles were covered during the year. 
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Union List of Serials. Work continued throughout the year on the 
Union List of Serials. Council approved the Committee’s recommendation 
that another interim check-list in mimeographed form be prepared. On 
the appointment of the compiler, Mr John Harris, to the University 
College of Ibadan, the Committee decided by postal ballot that the 
Union List be transferred for current maintenance to the National Centre, 
the question of publication still remaining the responsibility of the 
Association. 

Index to New Zealand periodicals. The 1947 cumulation of the Index 
was printed by the Napier Daily Telegraph and distributed in December, 
1948. Typing of the 1941-6 cumulation is still in hand. 

New Zealand newspaper indexes. A list of New Zealand newspaper 
indexes compiled or being currently maintained was prepared by branches 
of the Association and published in New Zealand Libraries 11: 229 S °48. 

Coverage of works in foreign languages. A survey was undertaken 
by Mr C. S. Perry of the demand in New Zealand libraries for literature 
in foreign languages. In the light of the report and the ensuing discussion, 
it was decided that, while there was a clear responsibility for the main- 
tenance of collections in the better known European languages such 
as French and German, the possibility of obtaining works in the less 
known languages on an exchange basis be explored. Inquiries are being 
made. 

Microfilm. Mr W. S. Wauchop, on behalf of a sub-committee, 
prepared a report on microfilm facilities in New Zealand. It was decided 
that the information be published in New Zealand Libraries in an 
appropriate form, and that a file of trade catalogues and technical 
information on microfilm equipment, with New Zealand agents, be 
maintained and made available on loan. 

Specialization. Pending the receipt of outstanding replies from 
libraries, a verbal report on the inquiry into specialization in New 
Zealand libraries was made by the Librarian, National Centre, at the 
September meeting. 

Associated Booksellers of New Zealand. One meeting of the joint 
standing committee of NZLA and Associated Booksellers was held. 


PERSONAL 


The congratulations of the Association are extended to Mr John Barr, 
O.B.E., and Dr G. H. Scholefield, O.B.E., C.M.G., on their well deserved 
inclusion among the recipients of New Year honours awarded by the 
King in January, 1948. 

In May, 1948, Dr Scholefield was elected an Hon. Life Member 
of the Association in recognition of his contributions to New Zealand 
bibliography and his services for the Association. 

Mr John Harris, a former President of the Association, who has 
served on Council and committees since 1937 and has done much to 
advance the standard of librarianship and bibliography in New Zealand, 
has been appointed Librarian of the University College of Ibadan, 
Nigeria. The good wishes of the Association are extended to him in 
his new work. 

Miss M. P. Parsons, a former Vice President of the Association, 
who was well known to members through her work as Director of the 
United States Information Library (now closed) and as Director of the 
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Library School for the years 1946 and 1947, returned to the United 
States early in 1948. 

Miss Nora Bateson, who was appointed Acting Director of the 
Library School in 1948, has accepted election to the Council of the 
NZLA, and is a member of the Training Committee. 


ESTHER GLEN AWARD 


Mrs M. S. Sage, Mr W. J. Scott and Mrs D. White were appointed 
judges for the Award to be given for a book published during the period 
Ist July, 1947, to 30th June, 1948. Their decision will be announced 
at the 1949 Annual Meeting. 

The presentation of medals for 1945 and 1947 was made on 22nd 
July at the Wellington Public Libraries. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


The Association is indebted to the Corporation for the assistance 
which it has given in the past, and for its continued interest. Miss K. 
McCaul has completed her course of study at the Western Reserve 
Library School, Cleveland, on the fellowship granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in 1947. She returned to New Zealand in 
October, and is now on the staff of the National Library Service. The 
Association is grateful for the assistance given to Miss McCaul to take 
this course of study and to visit post-primary school libraries in Canada 
and the United States. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


The Association office has continued to be housed with the National 
Library Service, and the Association is indebted to the National Library 
Service for providing quarters, rent free, in spite of its own pressing 
accommodation problems. A temporary assistant was engaged for 2554 
hours for typing the 1941-6 cumulation of the Index to New Zealand 
Periodicals. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Index to New Zealand Periodicals. Although a typist was engaged 
by the Association for a short period, the typing of the 1941-6 cumulation 
was only half completed by the end of the year, and the duplicating, 
collation and binding of volumes had not been started. The publication 
date will now be late in 1949. After further consideration, the Council 
decided that the Index should be printed in future, and issued only once 
a year. The 1947 Index was printed in December, 1948, and distributed 
to subscribers. 

New Zealand Libraries has been issued eleven times during the year 
under the editorship of A. E. Mercer (January to May) and W. J. 
McEldowney (June to December). The Canterbury Branch has again 
been responsible for despatching the bulletin to members and for 
preparing the index. 

Harris, J. Guide to N.Z. Reference Material. The mimeographed 
edition of 200 copies published early in 1947 had sold out by September, 
1948, and arrangements have been made for a second edition to be 
printed in 1949. 
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White, D. N. About Books for Children. The first impression of the 
New Zealand edition was exhausted, and a second impression, sub- 
stantially for overseas, including U.S.A., was issued. At the end of the 
year negotiations were being carried forward between the Oxford 
University Press, U.S.A., the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, and the Association, for an American edition. 


PANEL OF TRANSLATORS 


A standard rate of payment for translators has been approved by 
Council, and the Association office has now on file a list of people in 
the Wellington district who are willing to undertake translation work 
for libraries or individuals. 


BOOK CLOTH 


Thirty-seven rolls of bookcloth were purchased by the Association 
in September for resale to member libraries. Supplies are still available 
from the NZLA office. 


ELECTION OF EIGHT ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 


This was held in December, and the following candidates were 
elected: N. Bateson (Wellington), J. Blyth (Napier), A. K. Elliot 
(Timaru), E. A. Evans (Auckland), C. S. Perry (Wellington), T. K. S. 
Sidey (Dunedin), E. F. Turner (Nelson), W. S. Wauchop (Wellington). 
The new Council will come into office after the Annual Meeting, that is 
on 13th May, 1949. 


BRANCHES 


The six Branches of the Association—Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, 
Palmerston North, South Canterbury and Wellington—have held meetings 
throughout the year. Reports of Branch meetings have been printed in 
New Zealand Libraries whenever possible, and summaries of Branch 
activities are set out below. 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


Four General and four Committee meetings were held during the 
year, in addition to the Annual Meeting which was held in March. 

In May, Miss N. Bateson spoke on Training for Library Work, a talk 
that resulted in considerable discussion. 

In June, seven members who went to Napier gave an excellent picture 
of the highlights of Conference. 

In July, Mr J. Barr spoke to the junior members of the Branch on 
Making a Book, illustrating his talk with practical illustrations. 

In November, the final meeting of the year took the form of a farewell 
evening to Miss D. Lyon, who has exchanged positions with Miss B. 
Sants of Hendon Public Library, London. 

Attendance in each case was fair, averaging about twenty, but the 
lack of interest on the part of junior members has still to be overcome. 

As in previous years, tutorials have been held each month for students 
taking the General Training Course, Part I. 
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CANTERBURY BRANCH 


1948 was a fairly quiet year for the Canterbury Branch. Five general 
meetings were held, all of which were well attended. Work at the 
Library School, teaching of reading and book selection tools were among 
topics discussed. 

In August, Children’s Book Week was organized by a Committee 
formed under the auspices of the Branch. Special displays were arranged 
at the Teachers’ Training College, where on the opening evening the 
Minister of Education gave an address, at the Canterbury Public Library 
and at the Country Library Service. 

The Branch has once again been responsible for the distribution of 
New Zealand Libraries. The Index, too, has again been compiled by 
members of the Branch. 

Tutorials have been held monthly for the students taking Part I of 
the General Training Course. 


OTAGO BRANCH 


Membership of the Branch for 1948 was: Personal 32, Institutional 
11. At the Annual Meeting, the following officers were elected:— 
Chairman, Mr Dowling; Secretary, Mr Borchardt; Committee, Mrs 
Coxhead, Misses Fache, Glasson, Laverty, Voller; Branch Correspondent, 
Miss Miller. 

The Branch has held four general meetings (exclusive of the Annual 
Meeting) and’ six executive meetings. Members of the Committee have 
been commendably regular in their attendance, but the attendances at 
general meetings, with one noteworthy exception, have been disappointing. 

The main business of the June meeting was the presentation of a report 
on the Napier Conference of the NZLA by Miss L. Voller, Otago Branch 
representative. Miss Voller’s report was both comprehensive and lively 
and provided a very clear picture of the activities and general atmosphere 
of the Conference. At the same meeting a resolution was passed urging 
the abolition of the age limit for Branch representatives, and members 
said farewell to Miss E. J. Robinson who was about to leave for a year’s 
library experience in England. 

The meeting held in July was addressed by Mr Dowling on ‘ Some 
Aspects of modern poetry.’ 

The following month saw by far the best general meeting of the 
year, and probably one of the most successful in the Branch’s history. 
There was an excellent attendance and a stimulating and profitable 
discussion of the important question of library salaries and conditions 
in general, and of the proposed new salary scale in particular. There was 
sharp difference of opinion on one or two points, but the general con- 
clusion was that librarians have for long been seriously underpaid, and 
that better salaries would have to be offered in order to attract the most 
suitable people to the profession. The evening was rounded off by a 
delightful three act play entitled Library Life in Dunedin, written and 
produced by the junior members of the Dunedin Public Library staff. 

The October meeting, though not well attended, was also a good one, 
Miss Fache and Mr Borchardt leading a most interesting discussion on 
the subject of Women in libraries. 

On 22nd November the Branch met informally at the Public Library 
to say goodbye to Mr John Harris, who has been appointed Librarian 
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of a new University College in Ibadan, Nigeria. The Chairman paid 
a tribute to Mr Harris’s fine example of librarianship, and his outstanding 
record of service both to the Otago Branch and the Association as a whole. 

The Branch has this year engaged in no activities beyond the meetings 
described, but a bibliographical project has lately received the attention 
of the executive, and may come to fruition next year. 

In conclusion the executive records its thanks to all who have in any 
way helped to make 1948 a satisfactory year for the Branch. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


Meetings have been held monthly from April to September inclusive, 
and varied programmes have been enjoyed. 

At the April meeting which was open to the public, Mr R. H. Billens 
gave a talk on colour printing. An added attraction was the outstanding 
display of examples of early New Zealand printing lent by Mr G. C. 
Petersen. To conclude a successful programme, two films were screened. 

Impressions of Conference were given by Mrs Mares, Mr Greenwood 
and Mr Erlam at the May meeting. 

Another guest speaker was welcomed at the June meeting—Mr 
C. H. Sayers—who gave a talk on book binding. Mr Sayers demon- 
strated the art of binding a book from its initial stages to the finished 
article. His talk was followed by a screening of the film Cover to Cover. 

In July, Mr R. V. Hunt’s talk on Interloan was followed by a 
discussion on this subject, and the meeting was unanimous that full 
library service without Interloan was inconceivable. Mr Greenwood then 
led an informal discussion on Library Extension Service. 

Children’s Books and Library Service to Children was the subject 
of a lecture given by Mrs H. Mares at the August meeting, when she 
illustrated many of the points raised with an excellent display of 
children’s books. 

The September meeting was the final one for the year and it took the 
form of a screening of documentary films. 

During the year the Branch has lost two valuable members with the 
resignations of Miss E. F. Turner and Miss J. Swinbourn. Their services 
to the Branch have been placed on record. 

The Branch has, up to the: present, had a limited, though keen, 
membership, and is looking forward to a successful year in 1949 with the 
introduction of new members from the Regional Headquarters of the 
National Library Service. 


SOUTH CANTERBURY BRANCH 


The formation of the South Canterbury Branch, covering the area 
between the Waitaki and Ashburton rivers, was approved by Council 
in February, 1948. Two informal meetings were held in 1947 before 
affiliation was approved, and three meetings were held during 1948. 

In March the branch held a meeting at which a conference remit was 
set out and forwarded for consideration at the 1948 NZLA Conference. 
This remit was to the effect that an endeavour be made to form a union 
of librarians and library assistants with the idea of standardizing through- 
out New Zealand their conditions of work and salaries. However, at 
a later date we received word that the remit was not accepted, as it was 
decided that Unionism was not a matter for the Association as a whole, 
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which comprised both employers and employees. For the March meeting 
a film, The Library of Congress, was obtained and shown to the branch 
members. 

At the annual meeting in April, 1948, the officers were elected for 
the year, Miss A. K. Elliot being appointed chairman, and a suggested 
programme for the year was drawn up. A delegate to Conference was 
appointed, but later found she was unable to attend. 

At the next meeting, held in May, the chairman, Miss Elliot, reported 
on some of the proceedings of the 1948 NZLA Conference. When the 
business was finished at this meeting, Miss Elliot reviewed a number of 
outstanding new books, and an interesting evening was spent browsing 
through them. 

The next meeting was to have been held in August, but this had to 
be postponed until 1949, owing to loss of members (three of them staff), 
lack of time, and pressure of work, and as the position is still the same, 
the branch may have to go into recess for a time or cease altogether. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


Chairman, Mr K. G. Mawson; Hon. Secretary, Mr B. G. Hood; 
Committee, Misses J. Ferguson (to June), J. Rawson, Messrs W. J. 
McEldowney, I. K. MacGregor, R. N. O’Reilly, J. P. Sage. 

The activities of the branch have consisted mainly of meetings and 
discussions, with the exception of one social function, generally con- 
sidered a success, in September, in honour of the visiting members of 
the NZLA Council. 

In March library training was discussed, the speakers being Miss 
Bateson, Mr Turner and Lieutenant Barber, AEWS. 

In April Mr MacGregor of the General Assembly Library, who had 
recently completed a post-graduate course at Columbia University, 
gave an amusing account of his experiences abroad. 

In May Messrs Alley, Perry and Wilson discussed the proposals for 
library legislation scheduled for the May conference, and remits and 
notices of motion were also discussed. In a later and well attended 
meeting in May at the Library School, developments in Government 
Department libraries were discussed. This meeting produced a lot of 
argument. 

In July reports on the annual conference held in Napier were received 
from Miss B. Krebs, the junior branch delegate, and Mr K. Horn. 

On 2nd September the conversazione was held in the National Club, 
and the president of the NZLA gave a short address. 

In November Mr C. R. H. Taylor gave the branch an account of his 
recent visit to Australia, and the various libraries he had used there were 
described in detail. In this month a sub-committee was appointed to 
bring down proposals for the programme of the next conference. 

In December an interesting though poorly attended meeting was held 
on the subject of the Library and Adult Education, the speakers being 
Mr A. S. Hely, Director of Adult Education, Victoria University College, 
and Mr R. N. O'Reilly. 

The attendances showed an improvement on the previous year, but 
the interest of members in branch affairs cannot be considered satisfactory. 
About 120 notices are sent out for each meeting, and the maximum 
attendance during the year was forty-four. 
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A Brains Trust session was held at several meetings to try to help 
those who are struggling with the General Training Course, and other 
library courses, and to clear up professional problems, and these drew 
some response. It is considered that, in view of the large number of 
Departmental libraries in Wellington, more meetings for these librarians 
to discuss their various technical problems should be held in the future. 

Thanks are due to the City Librarian for the use of the Staff Room 
of the Central Library during the year. 


SECTIONS 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ SECTION 


Council has approved the proposal that a Local Authorities’ Section 
be set up, and rules have been approved. The first meeting of the Section 
will be held at the 1949 conference. 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION 


As the Section had practically gone into recess in 1947-8, no Annual 
Meeting could be organized in May, 1948. In that month, however, 
Miss E. F. Turner again became Secretary of the Section. No business 
having arisen since that date, there has been no meeting of the Committee. 

The Secretary was consulted when plans were being made for the 
holding by the Education Department of Library Refresher Courses for 
teachers in Wellington and Dunedin in January, 1949. 

Now that the Schools Department of the National Library Service 
has an officer specially trained for work with secondary school pupils, 
and can give more help in this field, the time is possibly ripe for a con- 
sideration of an adjustment of the framework in which the Schools’ 
Section of the NZLA can most usefully function. 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION 


The Section has held two meetings, at which were discussed such 
matters as interloan, book supplies from abroad, copyright and MSS, 
the Harris Checklist, the Association’s panel of translators, specialization 
amongst New Zealand libraries, the provision of library journals in 
New Zealand, and the proposed restriction in scope of the CBI. Several 
recommendations from the Section have been dealt with by Council. 

Some attention has been given to the formal establishment of the 
Section; to this end a proposed set of rules is being circulated with 
a view to their consideration for adoption at the next Annual Meeting, 
and attempts have been made to record the membership more 
accurately. 

Officers of the Section were: Chairman, Mr C. W. Collins; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr K. A. R. Horn. 


For the Council of the Association. 
J. W. KEALY, President 


G. T. ALLEY, Hon. Secretary 
D. G. Brissy, Secretary 


February 28, 1949. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 








NOTES ON MEETING OF 17TH FEBRUARY, 1949 





Present: E. M. Gilmer (in the chair), G. T. Alley, M. S. Fleming, H. G. 
Miller, C. S. Perry, W. S. Wauchop and the Secretary. 


United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand: The Hon. 
Secretary reported that an application had been made to the Foundation 
on the lines approved by Council. Acknowledgement, dated 30th 
November, 1948, had been received from the Acting Secretary, Board 
of Directors of the Foundation, stating, ‘ While I am not able to commit 
the board of the Foundation with regard to any individual project 
proposed, I should like to say that you have, in my opinion, made a very 
strong case for the selection of a librarian as one of the research specialists 
to be included in the 1949 programme. Your detailed justification of this 
project will be most helpful to. the board.” The Hon. Secretary further 
reported that he had been informed by telephone that the Fulbright Act 
stipulated that visiting specialists would require to be attached to some 
recognized educational or research institution in New Zealand, and that 
the NZLA could not strictly be regarded as an educational institution. 
If the Association’s proposal were approved it would probably be 
necessary for the visiting specialist to be formally attached to some other 
institution, possibly the Library School. Both reports were received, 
and it was decided that no further action need be taken until a definite 
reply had been received from the U.S. Educational Foundation. 

Collection and publication of annual statistics: A report that the 
Census and Statistics Department was prepared to resume the collection 
of library statistics at three or five yearly intervals, using a schedule 
based on that drawn up by Mr McEldowney, was received, and a 
recommendation that the Secretary of the University and Research 
Section be asked to produce a modified draft schedule for libraries other 
than public libraries was approved. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: \t was decided that an 
effort should be made to have the Guide published before the Conference. 

Council and Committee meetings: It was decided not to hold meetings 
of the Council or Committees before May, and the following dates were 
fixed for meetings before Conference: Training Committee, Monday, 
9th May, afternoon; Book Resources Committee, Monday, 9th May, 
evening; Council, 10th May, morning and afternoon. 

Conference programme: It was hoped, if the Association’s recom- 
mendations to the U.S. Educational Foundation for the carrying out 
of an inquiry in New Zealand were approved, that the Thursday evening 
session would be devoted to this topic, but, failing this, arrangements 
would be made for a speaker other than a professional librarian. In 
accordance with many requests that more free time should be available 
for informal discussions, Thursday afternoon had been left free, and 
ample time had been left for the Annual Meeting. 
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New Zealand Libraries: \t was resolved that the Hon. Editor be 
empowered to accept advertisements for inside pages when he thinks 
necessary, provided the cover spaces are filled first. 

Subscription to New Zealand Libraries: \t was resolved that the 
annual subscription to New Zealand Libraries be increased to 10s., 
commencing with volume 12, 1949. 

International conference on science abstracting: Correspondence from 
the Secretary, National Commission for Unesco, on this subject was 
received. It was decided to make no nomination of a delegate to attend 
the conference to be held in Paris from 20th to 25th June, 1949. 

New Zealand Drama Council: A letter dated 28th January, 1949, 
from the Secretary of the New Zealand Drama Council requesting 
assistance in procuring sets of plays, was received. It was decided that 
the matter of procuring for New Zealand sets of plays suitable for 
readings and productions by amateur drama societies and groups was 
one in which the Association should assist if possible, and a sub- 
committee, consisting of Mr Alley, Miss Fleming and Mr Perry, was 
appointed to meet members of the Drama Council and attempt to 
formulate a more detailed proposal which could be put before the 
Association Council for consideration at its next meeting. 

Who's Who in New Zealand Libraries: \t was reported that forms 
had been circulated to all member libraries, asking that each member 
of the staff fill in a form and return it to NZLA headquarters. Over 
260 forms had been received. It was decided that the question of what 
further action should be taken should be referred to the Council for 
consideration at its next meeting. 

Library Administration, by E. J. Carnell: \t was resolved that, in 
view of the alteration in the exchange rate, the selling price of copies 
of Library Administration bought by the Association in 1947 be reduced 
to 13s., including postage. 

War Loan Stock: It was resolved that the sum of £1,000 New 
Zealand Government stock maturing 15th April 1950/51 be transferred 
by way of sale. 

Printing of NZLA rules: \t was reported that quotations had been 
called for the printing of 1,000 copies of the NZLA main rules, standing 
orders, and Branch rules. It was resolved that the Secretary be 
authorized to accept the lowest tender consistent with satisfactory work. 

Election of eight ordinary members of Council: The Secretary 
reported that thirteen candidates were nominated for the election of eight 
ordinary members of Council for 1949-50. 654 voting papers were sent 
out, and 360 were returned. There were 11 informal votes. The 
candidates elected were N. Bateson, J. M. B. Blyth, A. K. Elliot, E. A. 
Evans, C. S. Perry, T. K. S. Sidey, E. F. Turner, W. S. Wauchop. 


CONFERENCE IN DUNEDIN 





IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE, it was thought that some 
delegates and members unfamiliar with the capital city of Otago might 
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welcome notes on points of interest to visit in Dunedin. 









Presumably 
their first interest would be in 


LIBRARIES. Of these there are: 
Dunedin Public Library, to which is attached 
The Children’s Library. 
Otago University Library 
Hocken Library 
Medical School Library 
Of other educational libraries, these may be mentioned: 
Dunedin Training College Library 
Otago Girls’ High School Library 
King’s High School Library 
Of general interest are: 
Otago Museum 
The Early Settlers’ Hall 
The Art Gallery 
The leading CHURCHES are: 
First Church (Presbyterian), of notable architecture 
St Paul’s Cathedral (Anglican) 
St Joseph's Cathedral (Catholic) 
A short tram ride will take you to 
The Botanic Gardens 


The Town Belt of native bush deserves a visit if it does not lie on your 
route to the Conference Hall, and its tuis and genuine bellbirds will 
contribute an unwonted note of music, otherwise perhaps lacking in the 
days devoted to Library Affairs. 

For fresh air, the Centennial Memorial on Signal Hill is recommended; 
and not far out of town Highcliff Cafe and the Brown House offer both 
refreshment and noble views. 

Football fans should take a look at Carisbrook. 


NOTES ON DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Three subject rooms, McNab Collection, and popular room: 
Subject rooms, containing reference and lending books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, comprise (1) Commercial room—science, useful arts, 
directories, Industrial Arts Index, Engineering Index; (2) Sociology room 
—sociology, history, biography, ‘parents’ and teachers’ section’ 
(selected from 100s, 300s and 600s) ; N.Z. Government papers, /nter- 
national Index, Keesing, Education Index; (3) Art and Literature room 
upstairs—art, music, literature, philology, philosophy and religion; 
Readers’ Guide, Art Index, Educational Film Catalogue, Dramatic Index, 
Essay and General Literature Index. Indexes to New York Times, London 
Times, Sydney Morning Herald; vertical file of art prints for borrowing. 

McNab Collection of New Zealand and Pacific material includes 
a newspaper index to Otago newspapers up to 1919. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Library and Country Library Service Depot for 
School Library Service in Otago, 84 Stuart Street (opposite Anglican 
Cathedral). Most of the lending for the Boys’ and Girls’ Library is done 
from an upstairs room, so that the ground floor can be used for hamper 
service to country and city schools. 

Intermediate Collection, established to form a link between the Boys’ 
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and Girls’ Library and the adult library. Housed in the main library, 
consists of a specially selected collection supplemented by a display 
from all adult section of books suitable for intermediates. As books 
go out, they return to the main shelving and are replaced in the inter- 
mediate collection by other titles. 

The bindery is in an adapted house behind the main library. A 
display of the work of the bindery will be made during the conference. 

Stations. Free service is available to any community group willing 
to provide housing and labour and to maintain monthly exchanges of 
stock from the central library. Deposits have so far been made at 
Wakari Community Centre and the club rooms of the Otago Bene- 
ficiaries’ and Old Folks’ Association. 

Hospital Library. All wards are visited twice a week by the hospital 
librarian, who is a member of the public library staff. The service is 
financed co-operatively by the Otago Hospital Board and the Dunedin 
City Council. A regular request service amounting to about twenty 
books a week is provided from the central library. 

Special Collections. Apart from the McNab Collection of New 
Zealand material, the library houses the Trimble Walt Whitman 
collection in the Literature Room upstairs, the Alfred and Isabel Reed 
collection in the vestibule to the stairway, and the Herbert Rissman 
collection. 

Exhibitions. Fortnightly exhibitions are made of the work of New 
Zealand artists in the Library Lecture Hall. 

Rental pictures. Framed colour reproductions may be borrowed at 
a rental of ls. or 2s. a month, charge being according to size. Pictures 
bought ten years ago have paid for themselves, and provide an income 
for the purchase of further prints. 

A travelling library for suburban service may be established before 
Conference. 


WAR DAMAGE TO LIBRARIES 





IT Is NOT too late in 1949 to think of the damage which many 
countries’ libraries suffered during the recent war, for it will take 
many more years to repair it. For those of us who are getting used 
to peace-time conditions again, Unesco’s first ‘ Book of Needs’ 
(1947) makes grim reading. In this report, all kinds of educational 
needs of fifteen war-devastated countries are considered, and losses 
are reported. Extracts from the sections on library losses will 
perhaps indicate the magnitude of the problem that is faced by 
those who are trying to make them good. 

Austria. ‘ Library losses have been serious, the University of 
Vienna having lost as many as 100,000 books . . . In Austria there 
is a Popular Library movement which was flourishing before the 
war when there were over one thousand of these libraries. They 
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have suffered a great deal of damage and are now struggling with 
great difficulties. In addition to the problem of building, funds and 
trained personnel, there is a serious lack of books. Many books 
were destroyed after the Anschluss, there is now very restricted 
Austrian production and great difficulty in importing books from 
abroad.’ 

Belgium. ‘ The University of Louvain lost 1,000 manuscripts 
all earlier than 1500 . . . Liege University lost 50,000 books ; all 
periodicals from the library of the Archaeological Institute were 
removed and cannot be traced, while the library of the Science, 
Commercial and Economic Ecole Superieure was totally burned 
down. In Ostend the Public Library was completely destroyed, 
while the Public Library in Tournai lost 72,000 books.’ 

Czechoslovakia. * During the war anti-Nazi books were removed 
and books by Czech leaders were automatically destroyed, as were 
all books by Jewish authors . . . In Silesia alone, 537 libraries were 
without books by the time the country was liberated.’ 

France. ‘ The number of public and university libraries totally 
destroyed was twenty-six. It is reported that 25 others were partially 
damaged. The total number of volumes lost is estimated at an 
approximate figure of 2,100,000.’ 

Poland. * Before the war there were 36,000 libraries including 
26,000 school, 9,000 popular, and 1,000 scientific libraries, with 
22,000,000 books. At the end of the war about a third of these 
books were left. The greatest losses were inflicted on the school and 
popular libraries, which lost 95 per cent. of their stocks either 
burnt or removed by the Germans to be used as paper pulp.’ 

Yugoslavia. ‘ Irreparable damage was done to the National 
Library at Belgrade, one of the richest libraries in south-east 
Europe, which was burnt down. It suffered the loss of 500,000 
books, invaluable manuscripts and periodicals . . . The National 
Libraries at Ljubljana, Maribor, Kragujevac and Nis had most 
of their books plundered by the enemy.” 


HEADING THE SUBJECT 


Sears Seared 





G. E. EICHBAUM 





* Librarian, Education Department. Library School, 1946. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL students who were first introduced to Minnie 
Earl Sears did not answer with the usual American formula, 
‘Pleased to meet you,’ as they should have, but instead spoke 
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facetiously of ‘ Blood, Sweat and Sears.’ On closer acquaintance, 
Miss Sears revealed that she was not really the termagant we 
dreaded, but an ordinary human being (if librarians do belong to 
this species), with typical foibles, inhibitions and idiosyncracies 
which can be discovered between the lines of her austere book. 

We have all heard of the actor who can recite even a timetable 
in such a manner that he will move his audience to tears, and I 
suggest that the ‘ List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries,’ 
perused in the right way, can furnish some entertainment of its 
own ; whether you will be moved to tears or laughter will depend 
on your temperament. Let me quote some examples, chosen at 
random, to illuminate Miss Sear’s subconscious, revealing her 
views on politics, nationalism, sex, literature, etc. 

At a guess I should venture to say that Miss Sears is (or was) 
anti-British, or at least anti-imperialistic. There is no entry for 
EMPIRE OF BRITISH EMPIRE,’ but only one for BRITISH IN INDIA, with 
the injunction, ‘ Use same form for British in other countries.’ 
On the other hand, there is provision made for American colonial 
history only (U.s.—HISTORY—COLONIAL PERIOD), but none for any 
other country. There is a delicate distinction discernible between 
‘American colonial possessions,” which are to be found under the 
non-committal U.S.—INSULAR POSSESSIONS, and between those of 
other countries, which must be entered with COLONIES as a sub- 
division. Potitics, which Goethe called ‘ nasty,’ still seem to 
remain the prerogative of foreigners : ‘ used as a subdivision under 
Asia, Balkan peninsula, Central America, Europe, Latin America, 
South America.’ The United States and Great Britain, on the other 
hand, enjoy POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, which may presumably 
be also applied to the above-mentioned countries, if they behave 
themselves. 

Miss Sears has quite a few illusions left ; for example, she does 
not seem to believe in the existence of BUREAUCRACY. And does 
the author dread to offend with a heading like ANTISEMITISM, using 
instead the vague JEWISH QUESTION, an entry which sins against 
the firmly established rule not to use too general terms, unless, or 
so it seems, you can thereby avoid an unpleasant subject? Racial 
questions belong, no doubt, in this category, and this is perhaps 
the reason why we find nothing for NATIves—are they too 
unimportant to deserve notice? BARBARIANS are also off the record. 
| should have guessed, perhaps, because they are no GENTLEMEN, 
but I find that this now extinct species is not worthy of a heading 
either. PRIMITIVE MAN is naturally classified under sAvAGES. There 
is little likelihood that the political leaders of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tripoli and Tunis will ever set eyes on Miss Sear’s work, but if 
they did, | wonder how they would like to be lumped together 
under the heading BARBARY STATES. 

The author’s mind certainly moves in a queer way at times, 
for she gives an entry for MIND AND BODY, but not for MIND itself, 
which must be entered under INTELLECT OR PSYCHOLOGY. One 
need not be a philosopher or a trained psychologist to point 
out that ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are not identical, and that 
psychology is far too wide a subject to allow ‘ the mind’ to be 
wedged into one of the more obscure corners of PSYCHOLOGY. 
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Without wanting to be rude, I believe that it is safe to say 
that Miss Sears has some of the characteristics of an old maid. 
Consider her love of flowers (even NATIONAL FLOWERS !) and 
animals. There are forty-five ‘ bestial * entries, including references, 
but none which deals with animal physiology. PHysioLoGy is clearly 
a subject the author is uneasy about (two entries only), and when 
it comes to sex things are, of course, worse. It cannot be an accident 
that there is no heading for either the physiology or the psychology 
of sex, which by now have nearly become respectable. This cannot 
be said for homosexuality, perversions, or contraceptives, which 
are naturally taboo, although it is more than likely that there are 
more books written on these subjects than on CRAYFISH, which has 
a nice fat entry all to itself. How many books on CRAYFISH, CRABS 
and LoBSTERS (with a separate entry for each) will a * small library ° 
have, and if they have some, will they be in greater demand by 
the reading public than the more unmentionable subjects? After 
all, the Kinsey report has become a best seller. I cannot remember 
any book on crustacea falling into this category. 

Miss Sears certainly likes her own sex, for there are twenty-one 
entries under WOMAN, against five under MAN. POLICEWOMEN have 
a special entry, but not so policemen. 

I know nothing about the author’s skill in literary appreciation, 
but it is strange that there are provisions made for the appreciation 
of art, music and books, but not for the appreciation of literature 
or poetry, and there is not even a reference to or from VERSE. 
TRANSLATIONS, with the injunction ‘class with originals,’ refers 
only to the rendering of the original into another language, but 
there is no heading which would cover the art of translating, on 
which so much has been published. 

It would be invidious to say that Mesdames Sears and Monro 
do not know anything of virTUE and vice, although both entries 
are missing, or to suggest that they are ignorant of METHOD and 
RESPONSIBILITY. However, it seems a pity that these conceptions, 
which, after all, are an asset of the professional worker, have not 
been listed either, while room has been found for such extraneous 
matter as the BOLL WEEVIL and GAS METERS. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
ASSOCIATION ACCOUNTS 


The audited accounts of the NZLA for the year ended 31st December, 


1948, were not ready to be printed in this issue of New Zealand Libraries. 
It is hoped, however, that they will be made available to members before 


the Annual Meeting. 








CONFERENCE REGISTRATIONS 


Members are asked to pay the registration fee of 5s. when they send 
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in their registration forms. 
received without the fee. 
Members are reminded that it is necessary for the chief officer of the 
controlling authority of the library to notify the appointment of delegates. 
Only delegates whose appointment has been formally notified to the 
Secretary in writing may exercise their votes as delegates. 


A number of forms have already been 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


The NZLA was represented by the Secretary at the opening of the 
United Nations Association conference, held in Wellington on the 
18th February. 


TRANSLATORS 


Librarians who receive enquiries for the names of people willing to 
do translation work, and who have no satisfactory local arrangement 
for any particular language, may write to the Secretary for a list of 
people in the Wellington district who have agreed to act on the Associa- 
tion’s panel of translators. Standard rates of payment have been approved 
by Council, and these may also be obtained from the Secretary on 
application. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Students of the 1949 Professional Course have taken up or returned 
to positions as follows: Auckland University College Library—J. C. 
Chandler, Library Assistant; A. E. Turner, Assistant in charge of 
Acquisition. Napier Public Library—J. Fordyce, First Assistant. Lower 
Hutt Public Library—H. B. Cowey, Library Assistant. Petone Public 
Library—C. W. Tolley, Librarian. Ministry of Works Central Library— 
J. Coard, First Assistant and Cataloguer. National Library Service: 
Auckland—P. M. Quinn, Library Assistant, Schools; Palmerston North— 
W. M. Oldham, Chief Reference Assistant; T. B. O’Neill, Library 
Assistant; Wellington—N. H. Burton, A. L. Jamieson, R. McCaughern, 
M. B. Malthus, G. G. Menzies, Library Assistants; P. L. Jones, Library 
Assistant, Schools; Nelson—M. I. Ewart, Librarian-in-charge, Schools; 
Christchurch—B. C. B. Horrobin, Library Assistant. Canterbury Uni- 
versity College Library—O. C. Chandler, Cataloguing Assistant; K. A. R. 
Horn, Assistant Librarian; D. L. Jenkins, Engineering Departmental 
Librarian; G. W. Turner, Assistant in charge of Acquisition. Timaru 
Public Library—R. M. Morgan, Senior Assistant. Dunedin Public 
Library—M. J. Brosnahan, Schools Librarian; S. M. Foote, E. P. Randle, 
Library Assistants. 

The following students comprise the 1949 Professional Course, which 
began work on 7th February: Mary Neil Aitken, Dorothy Margaret 
Elizabeth Allen, Ruth Astor, Catherine Ainslie Cookburn Bishop, 
Shirley Black, Minnie Elizabeth Bradley, Pamela Somers Cocks, John 
Fraser Dennison, Florence Helen Fenwick, Gwendoline Margaret Bryce 
Jones, Anne Katherine Brooks Langley, Sheila Margaret McLean, 
Joseph Major, Mary Milne, Freda Mary Porter, Jessie Maureen Priest, 
George Ernest Ewan Stevens, Marjorie Lilian Wyeth, Annette Patricia 
Young. They will be joined for the second and third terms by Elizabeth 
Jean Anderson, Gladys Laura Bartlett and Allan Evan Mercer, holders 
of the General Training Certificate. 
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LOWER HUTT JUNIOR LIBRARY 


A further stage in the development of the Lower Hutt Library was 
marked by the recent enlargement of the children’s library. The official 
opening of the children’s room was celebrated by a morning tea given 
in the staff room by Mrs E. Hall, the Children’s Librarian. It was 
attended by the Chairman of the Library Committee, Mr E. F. Rothwell; 
Mrs M. S. Sage from National Library Service Schools Section; Mr 
R. N. O’Reilly from National Library Service; Mr C. W. Tolley, 
Librarian of Petone Public Library; and members of the Lower Hutt 
Library staff. Apologies were received from Miss N. Bateson, Mr G. T. 
Alley, Mr C. S. Perry and Mr H. Macaskill. 

The new room has been made by removing partitions and taking in 
rooms adjoining the old Junior Library. The result is a room of irregular 
and intriguing shape which is proving very popular with the children. 

Since the library went free it has been increasingly difficult to give 
an adequate children’s service. Now, with the larger room and improved 
stock, it is hoped that the Junior Library will be able to provide a service 
of a standard comparable with the adult section. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT FUND 


The Secretary of the National Provident Fund advises that staffs 
of Libraries not run by the State, local authorities or universities (i.e., 
primarily the staffs of libraries run by trustees or associations of indi- 
viduals) are eligible to become contributors to the National Provident 
Fund. The officers of the Fund have no knowledge of which libraries 
are conducted in this way, and have made no approach to their staffs, 
so that anyone who might be eligible should approach the Fund for 
information. 


PERSONAL 


Miss H. Widdowson recently took up her duties as assistant-in-charge 
of the New Zealand Section of the Wellington Public Libraries. The 
New Zealand Section is being steadily built up, and especial attention 
is given to historical matter concerning early Wellington. Newspaper 
cuttings, pictures, original cartoons and manuscripts are all included in 
the collection. 


BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO 


NOVEMBER ENDED FOR THE OTAGO BRANCH On a note of farewell. A small 
five o’clock party was arranged on 16th November to say goodbye to 
Mr John Harris, the founder and presiding genius of the Branch. It was 
held in the staff room of the Public Library. There, before the company 
assembled, Mr Harris was accorded a Life Membership, being presented 
with a scroll which bore the signatures of all present, and the GRAND SEAL. 
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Mr Basil Dowling then read his poem written specially for the occasion, 
Farewell ode to John Harris on Leaving for Foreign Parts, and the 
assembly drank to Mr Harris in South African wine, wishing him good 
fortune in his work at Ibadan. After Mr Harris’s reply, the party 
broke up. 

This was followed by another celebration on 29th November, when 
Mr Harris invited the members of the Branch and other friends to meet 
Mr Alley and Miss Bateson on their annual visit to Dunedin. On this 
occasion there were no speeches but much hilarity and good fellowship; 
so that the final recollection of Mr Harris in Dunedin for many of us 
will be inevitably associated with his charm as host. 

The annual general meeting was an unusual one. Held in the lecture 
room of the Public Library, 1t was enlivened by the very welcome presence 
of seventeen newly graduated Library School students who had come 
to Dunedin to do practice work in the Public and University Libraries: 
After the business was over, and the officials for the new year elected, 
four of these ex-students gave their impressions of various aspects of 
their Library School experience. 


WELLINGTON 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the branch, held in the Staff room of the 
Central Library on Wednesday, 23rd February, the following officers 
were elected for 1949: Chairman, H. O. Roth; Secretary, H. B. Cowey; 
Committee, W. J. McEldowney, I. K. MacGregor, K. G. Mawson, 
J. Rawson, D. M. Wylie. 

A motion, proposed by Mr MacGregor and seconded by Mr 
McEldowney, ‘ That in view of the apathy shown by members the affairs 
of the branch be terminated,’ was happily defeated by an overwhelming 


majority, only three easily led members being deceived into voting with 
the proposer and seconder, and the meeting broke up hilariously a little 
over two hours after it began. 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION 


DURING FEBRUARY copies of the minutes of the May and September 
meetings, together with a proposed set of rules, are being sent from 
Christchurch to those members of the Association who have at some 
time attended meetings of the Section. The Committee is anxious to 
make a complete register of members with their correct addresses. All 
members of the Association, therefore, institutional or personal, who 
wish to be members of the Section, but who did not receive a copy of 
the Minutes, etc., are asked to write to the Hon. Sec. of the Section 
by 31st March, 1949. Any member whose Minutes, etc., were inadequately 
or incorrectly addressed is asked to send a corrected address to the 
Hon. Sec., whose address is: The Library, 

Canterbury University College, 

Christchurch, C.1. 
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THE CASE FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


THe ‘New Zealand Gazette and Wellington Spectator,’ 19th 
December, 1840, reporting a proposal to found a Port Nicholson 
Exchange and Public Library, states the objects of the institution : 
‘In the first place, to establish an Exchange Room for the purpose 
of affording facilities to professional gentlemen, merchants and 
traders generally, of access to the public newspapers, and other 
similar works, as well as a rendezvous for the transaction of 
mercantile and other business. In the second place, a Public 
Library, distinct from the Exchange Room, for the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge throughout the colony . . . and for collecting 
and purchasing as many standard works of British and Foreign 
iterature as the funds of the Society will permit.’ 
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ART BOOKS 


A particularly fine selection 
of English, Australian and 
American art books now in 
stock. Details on request. 












11 Walter St., 


Our organisation can provide you with a com- 
prehensive service from publishers everywhere. 
Full library discounts given. English, American 
and Continental publishers’ catalogues available 
on request. 


a BOOKS LTD. 


specialise in text and reference books on all 
subjects. The particular title you require is 


probably in stock, on order, or obtainable with 


little delay 


——— PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is New Zealand’s leading wholesale bookselling 
‘organisation, and carries a large and varied stock 
of all kinds of fiction, non-fiction and children’s 
books. 

Both Companies are under the one roof and 
management, and welcome enquiries from libraries 
and librarians. 


Wellington. “‘ The Book Warehouse.” 


Phone 56-101. 


Telegrams : “ Literature,” Wellington. 
Auckland Branch office, 108 Pacific Buildings. 



















volume will be published during 1949. 


THE INDEX TO 
NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS, 1947 


has recently been published, and may be 
bought for £1 from the Secretary, New 
Zealand Library Association, c/o National 
Library Service, Wellington. 

The 1941-46 cumulation, and the 1948 














